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Murder by Hormones 


* Methoxone * is the proprietary name given to the sodium salt of 4-chior-2- 
methyl-phenoxyacetic acid. Its development at the Jealott’s Hill Research 
Station of |.C.l. marked a revolution in the technique of weedkilling. 
*Methoxone ’ represents the achievement of agricultural scientists probing 
the mysteries of plant growth. Growth in plants, as in animals, is controlled 
by minute secretions known as hormones. These are complex substances, 
but physiologists are now able to isolate them and to produce similar 
compounds artificially. in [940 the Jealott’s Hill biologists discovered that 
certain concentrations of plant hormones could hinder as well as assist growth. 
Some plants were more affected than others, and as many weeds of cornland 
were among these, it was at once seen that hormones held the possibility of 
selective weedkilling. The next step.was to find a synthetic hormone with the 
maximum effect in retarding growth. Drs. W. G. Templeman and W. A. 
Sexton of |.C.I. undertook the necessary research. Of the many compounds 
which they produced and examined, ‘ Methoxone ’ gave greatest promise, and 
in nation-wide field trials, their laboratory results were amply confirmed. 
Today, ‘ Methoxone ’ preparations, under the trade name ‘ Agroxone ', can be 
obtained by farmers everywhere. Thus the age-old problem of the wheat and 
the tares has been brought a noteworthy step nearer solution. 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 


And Overcome Worry 








\ TORRY uses an immense amount 
of vital foree. People who worry 
not only use up their energy during 
the day by worrying, but they rob 
themselves of that greatest of all 
restoratives, sleep. People who worry 
can’t sleep. They lose their appetite. 
They often end up by getting really 
ill. How often have you heard it said, 
““T am worried to death !”’ ? 
What do you suppose would happen 


if a person who was putting himself 


into mental, moral, and physical bank- 
ruptcy by worrying, were to convert 
all this worry-energy into constructive 
action ? In no time at all he would 
have accomplished so much that he 
would have nothing to worry about. 

Nothing is more discouraging to a 
worrying person than to have someone 
say, ‘‘ Oh, don’t worry, it will all come 
out right !”’ 

That is not reassuring at all. The 
worrying one can’t see how it is going 
to come out allright. But if the people 
who worry could be shown how to over- 
come the troubles that cause worry, 
they soon would cease wasting their 
very life-blood in worrying. Instead, 
they would begin devoting t heir energies 
to a constructive effort that would gain 
them freedom from worry for the rest 
of their lives. You say that sounds 
plausible, but can it be done ? 

It can be done, and is being done, by 
Pelmanism every day. This is all the 
more remarkable because to-day the 
whole world is in an upset condition 
and people are worrying to an unusual 
extent. Yet, every mail brings letters 
to the Pelman Institute from grateful 
Pelmanists who have ceased to worry. 

People to-day are all too prone to 
complain that they just have to worry. 
But once they become Pelmanists they 
cease this negative form of thought. 


| HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 
The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian without trans- 
| lation. Write for particulars and specimen 
lesson of the language that interests you, which 
will be sent gratis and post free. 
Reduced fees for serving and ex- Service 
members of His Majesty's Forces. 
Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk ——_ " igmore Street, 


endon, 





What Pelmanism Does 
Pelmanism brings out the mind’s 
latent powers and develops them to the 
highest point of efficiency. It banishes 
such weaknesses and defects as : 
Pessimism Indecision 
Indefiniteness Depression 
Forgetfulness Aimlessneas 
Mind Wandering Self-Consciousness 
Weakness of Will Lack of Confidence 
All these defects and weaknesses can 
be completely overcome by a course of 
Pelmanism. 


Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members 
of His Majesty's Forces. 
(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 


Then there are those opposite quali- 
ties which are valuable in every aspect 
of living : 
—Optimism 

Judgment 

Originality 

Observation 

Self-Confidence —Will-Power 

Organising Power —Resourcefulness 

You can develop and strengthen all 
these by a course of Pelmanism. 


— Courage 
Ambition 
Perception 
Reliability 


Remember—&verything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 


The Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most 
convenient terms. The Course is fully 
described in The Science of Success, 
which will be sent you, post free, on 
application to : 

PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
Established over 50 years Callers welcomed 
POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 


To The Pelman Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
ondon, W.1. 


‘* The Science of Success,” please 


Name 





Address 








PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES 
PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann. AMSTER- 
DAM, Prinsengracht 1021. MELBOURNE, 396 
Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Box 1489). JOHANNESBURG, P.O. Boz 
4928. DELHI, 10 Alipore Road 
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SCOTLAND’S HARDEST WEARING CLOTH 


Obtainable through good Bespoke 
Tailors at Home and Overseas 





ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 
1727 


Be 
Head Office : 
ST ANDREW SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH 
So wh 
Principal London Office : 
3 BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, E.C.2 
eh 
Branches in London and 
throughout Scotland 
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The policy for children 


212 a year invested for a child 
(if the fireat deposit ie made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 
£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 2! 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£309 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


Ne shareholders No agents No commission 


1* 
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The rich and rounded, deeper satisfaction 
to be gained from Craven Empire Tobaccos 
is due to the expert and exact blending 
balance. A cool, smooth, long-lasting smoke. 


CARRERAS + 150 YEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 


Craven Empire De Luxe Mixture 
4/0}d. and Craven Empire Curly 
Cut 4/I}d. an ounce. 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 





This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all 
parts of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 


—TEAR OUT AND POST: — 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 


6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tei. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 


NaME.. 


ADDRESS 


MAXALDING 


(Founded 1909) 


This science of Physical Control 
enables the user to establish a high 
degree of Health Reliability, and 
build up strength, stamina, 
speed and good physical de- 
velopment. No apparatus of 

any kind is required, and the 
unique routine can be em- 
ployed under all conditions of 
Civilian or Service Life—even 

in small ships and torrid 
climes. 


Mr F. H. 6. WOOLLASTON 

(Principal of the Postal Instruc- 

tion) is shown herewith performing a Breathing 
Control which has assisted in giving him a full, 
supple and balanced physical development. 


INSPIRING, EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
containing photographic evidence of results gained 
in scores of cases will be sent gratis and post free 
to any part of the world. If the applicant will 
include details of present condition and desires in 


the way of improvement, an expert opinion will be 
sent without obligation. 


MAXALDING (Dept. B9) 
SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 
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THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LI\4TTED trae RADIO AND TELEVISION APPARATUS 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS 9GASLITH rn TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 








“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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Not all the gotd isin Katgoorlie 


The many opportunities open to 
businessmen in Australia and New 
Zealand are far richer than the famous 
‘“‘Golden Mile’”’ of Kalgoorlie, 
Western Australian gold mining centre. 

The Bank of Australasia offers up- 
to-date information on prevailing 
market conditions to businessmen 
interested in trade in Australia or New 
Zealand. Write for our booklet “* The 
Answers to Your Questions” which 
may be obtained from the Bank on 
request. It contains not only inform- 
ation concerning the commercial world 
but also more personal details about 
life in these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Strand Branch : 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 (opposite Australia House). 
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“Glad you like 
this sherry— 
it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some South 
African wine the other day. . . 

I know. A good wine, but not of this 
quality. 

Precisely, but why the difference ? 
Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, though the 
Cape has been for centuries one of the 
world’s finest wine countries, it couldn't 
compete in Britain with European coun- 
tries until Empire wines got a duty pre- 
ference twenty years ago. That bucked 
up the South African industry. 

But why haven’t we tasted such wines 
before ? 

Because really fine wines are achieved 
by selectivity, experience and slow 
maturing. South Africa has done as 
much in twenty years with some wines 
as the Continent has in generations. 
Only certain wines, then ? 

So far. All are good, but not all are fine. 
The improvement is naturally pro- 
gressive. 

Were South African wines well-known 
here before the preference twenty 
years ago ? 

Now you’re delving into history. They 
used to be very popular. But in 1860 
Mr. Gladstone removed the Coloniai 
Preference and sent the South African 
wine industry into the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. The 
British Government is not likely to lead 
suchanimportant Empire Industry up the 
garden again. It wouldn't make sense. 
So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from South 
Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, too,”’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 





kelvin 


MARINE 
ENGINES 


-Diesels.... 


Full Diesel engines—four stroke, 
compression-ignition, solid injec- 
tion, in a range of eight models, 
from 22 to 132 H.P. 

Comply with Lloyd’s and Board 
of Trade requirements. 


Ricardos... 


(Petrol / Paraffin.) 
In a range of powers from 7} to 
72 H.P., and in three series, for 
light, medium or heavy duty. 
All Kelvin engines are supplied with full 
marine equipment. 


TheBer ass ©lLtd 
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The World’s 
Greatest 
Bookshop 


i * FOR BOOKS * 


Stock of three 
million 
volumes 


SCESETEIOISISS ESSscsssssssssscssassccessesecscscssssceecces SeSeeeeesecetsesesaeeneses 


New and secondhand 
Books on every 
subject 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats) 
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THIN WINE 
BISCUITS 


The Aritocras of all Biscuits from Glasgow's Sunshine 
Birowt Bakery where those lovely CRIMPIEZE OAT 
CAKES come from 


WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD 


WITH SCRIBBANS-KEMP LTD. 











S. O. Ss LIFE-BOAT FACTS 

There are 154 Life-boats in the 

R.N.L.1. Fleet. 

They cost from £13,000 to £28,000 
3 - according to type. Send a con- 
ta z= tribution however small towards the 
_— cost of building and maintaining 

these boats. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, 5S.W.|!. 

The Duke of Montrose, K.T.,C.B., C.V.0., V.D.. Tr aaurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D.. M.A., Secretary 
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CORNISH 
| GRANITE 


Sa 
| The Everlasting Tribute 


S—SL0 THOSE WHO APPRECIATE the dignity 
‘Sw =Jof quiet reverence there is something 
KB lessentially right about Cornish De 
Lank Granite for monumental masonry. In 
the urban cemetery or in the shaded country 
churchyard there can never be incongruity 
in the soft tones of this beautiful silver-grey 
material as a medium for personal memorials. 
Your local monumental mason can advise 
and assist you with full information about 
De Lank Granite Memorials. 

Should you prefer, we shall be only too 
pleased to send you a catalogue describing 
De Lank Granite Memorial Designs and put 
you in touch with a mason in your locality 
who is familiar with the De Lank range. 


CORNISH DE LANK 
GRANITE QUARRIES CO 


De LANK e ST BREWARD e CORNWALL 




















The Finest Hair Treatment 


| Pre-eminent as a hair dressing and as a toni 

| making the hair soft and lustrous, perfume 
with Otto of Roses — unquestionably 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil. Used by discern- 
ing men and women for over 150 years—a 
very special formula is the secret of its un- 
equalled superiority. 


— Since 1793 


ROWLAND'S 


MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 


royds 4/5 
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TOOTHPASTES 


) | FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
rae 


r - Leacn to sketch the ideal way—by post. 
x . J {t’s the most absorbing hobby, not at all 
Se . difficult and with big possibilities. Over 
4000 pupils’ sketches have appeared in 
‘Punch’ alone. Free illustrated prospec- 
tus, a drawing lesson in itself, shows how 
you can have a ‘second string to your 
bow.” Send for your copy to-day. 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. B.M.11) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.E.23 


A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 
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GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Industry and 
Employment in Scotland, 1949 


The fourth annual review of the main 

developments and trends in Scottish 

economic affairs. 
(Cmd. 7937.) 


3s. By post, 3s. 3d. 
Agriculture 
in Scotland, 1949 


The report of a year of steady development, 
with record hay crops and an early harvest, 
but with poor root crops and burnt-up 
pastures. 


(Cmd. 7950.) 3s. By post, 3s. 3d. 


H.M. Stationery Office 


13a CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
or through any bookseller 











LEDLOY LIMITED 


A subsidiary of Guest, Keen & 
Nettlefolds Ltd. and created as a 
Development Company 


Desire to make contact with those 
who require technical, commercial 
or financial assistance for the 
development of useful ideas, 
original and patentable or other- 
wise, and applicable to 


LIGHT OR HEAVY 
ENGINEERING 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


ROAD, RAIL, SEA OR 
AIR TRANSPORT 
or 


METALLURGICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


LEDLOY LIMITED 


Woop ey, Nr. STOCKPORT, CHESHIRE 
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William Blackwood & 
Sons Ltd. have pleasure 
in announcing a new 
OMNIBUS of Tales 
from ‘ Blackwood’s.’ 


STRANGE 
TALES 


from 
‘BLACKWOOD’ 


To be published in 
November 1950 


7/6 net 


RT 


This is the third volume 
in a trilogy of entertain- 
ment. Companion to 


COUNTRYSIDE 
TALES from 
‘BLACKWOOD’ 


and 


ANIMAL TALES 


from 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


each ¢ / 6 net 


RT 
45 George St., Edinburgh 
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THE LITTLE MORE poche 


b HOW MUCH IT IS 


The food situation has improved, but while rationing 
continues, those living alone will have a thin time. Through 
its publicity the G.B.I. has been able to make known the 
needs of its old folk, and they have benefited greatly by the 
generosity of good friends overseas. 


Put a week’s rations on one scale and 
an 8-lb. food parcel on the other, and 
there is no doubt as to where the 
favour lies ! 


Here is a benevolent agent without whom hundreds of 
lonely old folk could not be reached by the many all over 
the world who wish to help them. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1I 
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By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


A 
Heather Spray Brooch 


in 


9 ct. Gold 
set with Pearls 


£24 0 0 
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88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 





with which is united 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 














INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS 


Fire . Marine . Burglary and Theft . Accidents of 
all kinds . Motor Vehicles . Fidelity Guarantee. 
Live Stock . Boiler and Machinery Insurance 


and Inspection. 





Life (with and without profits) . Estate Duty Policies. 
Family Protection . Children’s Deferred Assurances 
and Educational Endowments . Annuities. 


COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES FOR BUILDINGS AND 
FOR THE CONTENTS OF DWELLING HOUSES 





EDINBURGH BRANCH: 93 George Street 
GLASGOW BRANCH: 151 West George Street 











Particulars of any of the above will be sent on application. 
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BATTLEGROUND. 


BY E. V. W. 


For more years than anyone 
could remember He had lived 
in the hollow fir tree near 
the stables. The stables them- 
selves were riddled with kraits, 
small, venomous devil’s spawn 
against whom a perpetual war 
was waged by syces and house- 
servants alike. But He was the 
Guardian of the bungalow, a 
large, benign patriarch of untold 
years and kindly disposition. 
He was a cobra. 

The bungalow had been built 
before the Mutiny, and legend 
would have you believe that He, 
too, had survived that time of 
fire and massacre. “ He is here 
from the beginning,” the ser- 
vants said, and they, Muslim 
and Hindu, did homage to him 
daily, leaving a saucer of milk 
on the grass outside his dwelling, 
and never forgetting to lay a 
small bunch of flowers beside it. 
He was the Good Spirit of the 





I. 


place, and under his protection 
we lived happily and at peace. 

I saw the cobra frequently, 
coiled sleeping in the sun near 
his tree. He would stir slightly, 
raise his head, assure himself 
that all was well, and sink back 
to rest once more. Sometimes 
He would go for a short prowl 
along one of the water-channels 
which bordered the flower-beds, 
and then, if anyone passed near- 
by, would rise to his full height 
(over the length of years it 
seems to me that his strike was 
a full three feet) and turn a 
bright, kindly eye on the 
intruder, before resuming his 
constitutional. It was quite 
usual to see the mali uncon- 
cernedly bedding-out zinnias, 
and the cobra lying stretched 
full length among the seedlings. 
Once, and only once, did I see 
him spread his hood, and then, 
I am sure, it was more in indig- 

D 
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nation than real anger. That 
was on the night He died, the 
night his tree-house became his 
funeral pyre, and afterwards 
all who lived in the bungalow 
suffered misfortune upon mis- 
fortune. 

I was alone in the bungalow. 
Daylight was draining rapidly 
from a duck-egg-blue sky, 
against which the heavy flower- 
clusters of the jacaranda trees 
hung motionless, smoke - blue 
and exquisite. Bernard, my 
brother, would not be bac’ until 
later, but the ponies were long 
since returned from the polo 
field, and the slap-slap-slap-a- 
slap of the evening grooming 
had stopped, leaving a silence 
that enhanced the gradual cool- 
ing of the day. There was an 
intoxicating smell of damp 
earth ; for the bhisti had filled 
and refilled his goatskin water- 
bag, spraying the drive to lay 
the dust. The rattan chics 
were rolled up above the French 
windows and the arches of the 
deep verandah, but it was, as 
yet, cooler indoors, under a fan, 
than outside, where Shir Khan, 
Bernard’s Pathan bearer, had 
carried the evening drinks. He 
did this with a bad grace, bang- 
ing through the drawing-room 
to make me realise the enormity 
of expecting him to wait on a 
mere miss-sahib, especially one 
who had no more sense than to 
allow her own bearer to return 
to his village in search of his 
wife. I am the Major Sahib’s 
bearer, said Shir Khan’s back, 
and as such, ought to be exempt 
from such nonsense. 


[Aug. 


I sadly missed my own man, 
Allah Buksh, but had had to 
let him go home temporarily. 
He was a Muslim from the 
Gharwali hills, whose family 
was engaged in a _ blood-feud 
with cousins in a neighbouring 
village. These latter scoundrels 
had apparently kidnapped his 
wife, and until the matter was 
settled there would be no work 
out of him. (He returned a 
week later, with a new and 
devastatingly lovely wife. I 
never learned what had 
happened.) 

Thirsty, I wandered out on 
to the verandah. No ice. Re- 
peated shoutings brought no 
response from Shir Khan, and 
eventually, with rising temper, 
I went back through drawing- 
room and dining-room, out to 
the sweeper’s verandah at the 
back. 

Then I saw them. All the 
servants, Shir Khan, massalchi, 
mali, cook, syces, sweeper, and 
such wives as were not in 
purdah, were gathered in a ring 
on the grass round the cobra’s 
tree. They were completely 
immobile, completely silent, but 
as I stopped, puzzled, there 
came the sound of a sudden, 
sharp indrawing of breath, 
followed by a long “ aaaah,” 
and a slight shifting of 
positions. 

Without speaking I went 
across to them. Shir Khan, 
seeing me, said softly in Urdu, 
‘Go back, Miss-sahib, there is 
danger. He is fighting.” 

Fighting ? Our 
friendly guardian ? 


gentle, 
I could not 
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believe it. The ring of onlookers 
parted, giving me a clear view 
of the contestants, our cobra 
and a very young, furiously 
angry mongoose. Here Shir 
Khan, the old scoundrel, 
suddenly decided to protect the 
sister of his sahib, pushing 
officiously between me and the 
fight, and was, amazingly, 
sh-sh’d into silence by one of 
the malis. 

The cobra, his hood spread to 
an astonishing width, was drawn 
up to the full height of his strike. 
His expression was one of teach- 
the - boy - a - lesson - but - don’t - 
hurt-him, coupled with ruffled 
indignation. It was plain to 
all that his amour-propre had 
suffered a severe shock at this 
unprecedented show of lese- 
majesté. His back spoke 
volumes, but his eyes never for 
one instant left those of his 
attacker. 

The mongoose was a mere 
child, and, as I have said, in a 
towering rage. Now, this was 
the only time I saw a cobra- 
mongoose fight, and whether 
or not it ran true to form I 
cannot say. You must remem- 
ber, too, that He was obviously 
bored by the whole thing. The 
mongoose danced from side to 
side, all four feet leaving the 
ground together. It was chitter- 
ing in a tiny, high voice, such as 
I have heard cats use when 
watching birds from behind a 
closed window. He swayed 
gently in time to its dancing; 
then, in a streak of movement 
too swift to be analysed, the 
mongoose was on the cobra’s 
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back, tiny hands clutching the 
massive neck, sharp little teeth 
sunk deep. But not deep 
enough. We held our breaths. 
The cobra quivered throughout 
the length of his strike; then, 
seeming to grip the earth with 
his coils, drew himself down to 
the left, and slightly forward, 
until his throat was almost 
touching the grass. Then, as 
though a spring had been re- 
leased, He lashed across and 
down to the right, hurling the 
mongoose a clear ten feet. 

** Aaaah,” we breathed. 

Back came the mongoose, its 
nerve unshaken, its temper in- 
creased. He, who had seized 
the opportunity to wriggle a 
little nearer his tree, was sitting 
up, waiting. 

““ More ?’’ He seemed to ask. 
“Will you never learn?” and 
the performance was repeated. 

Again and again the mongoose 
returned to the attack, but now 
it was obviously tiring. The 
cobra, on the other hand, showed 
no signs of distress, though 
plainly his patience was fray- 
ing. Illogically, my sympathies 
flowed more and more strongly 
to the game youngster who 
would not give up. 

“This must stop,” I said to 
Shir Khan; “ find Baba.” 

Baba was an old, old man 
who, like the cobra, “ went 
with the bungalow.” What his 
age was, nobody knew, nor 
where he came from, nor when. 
He lived in a filthy, ramshackle 
go-down behind the servants’ 
quarters, did no work, smelled 
abominably, and was fed by 
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the syces. He had, none the 
less, a considerable standing 
with the servants, in that he 
was the cobra’s friend and con- 
fidant, and, where an ordinary 
man would put down a saucer of 
milk and hurry off, Baba would 
sit for hours beside the hollow 
tree, watching while the milk 
was drunk, and singing long, 
extravagant compliments in a 
low-pitched monotone. It was 
Baba who, on the days when we 
were allowed water for the 
garden, and if He were out for 
an airing, would track him down, 
and, speaking respectfully all the 
while, gently urge him home- 
wards with a stick, after which 
the mali was free to knock out 
the bricks which held back the 
main water supply, and flood 
the beds. 

So now the cry went up, 
* Q-o-0, Baba! O-o, Baba-ji!” 
and soon Baba himself appeared. 

Instantly all was confusion. 
Why, demanded Baba, had he 
not been called sooner. Was 
not his lord in peril. See this 
son of Satan, this monster who 
would destroy his lord. Brand- 
ishing his staff, Baba waded 
purposefully into the fray. 

Straight between the two he 
walked, dealing the mongoose a 
sharp rap as he did so, sending it 
flying. The cobra heaved a 
visible sigh of relief, and slithered 
the last few feet into his tree. 

“* Well, that’s over,” I thought 
and turned to go, but a fresh 
gasp from the servants, and a 
scream of execration from Baba 
halted me. The mongoose, which 
had obviously never heard of 
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the relative values of discretion 
and valour, hurled itself into 
the hollow base of the fir tree 
and disappeared. 

Which would have won the 
now inevitable battle to the 
death, I can only guess, but I 
think it must have been the 
cobra. Shir Khan, however, 
gave them no time to decide the 
issue. His idea, I imagine, was 
to smoke out the mongoose, for 
he threw a lighted match on to 
the old, dry, pine needles in the 
cavity. Simultaneously there 
came a sudden, violent puff of 
wind, the precursor of a dust- 
storm (this was Lahore canton- 
ments in mid-May), and instantly 
the entire tree was a roaring 
Roman Candle of flame. The 
forty-foot trunk acted as a 
chimney, drawing the fire up- 
wards; the branches, rotten, 
and hollow for most of their 
length, spurted flames in all 
directions. It was suddenly 
dark, and a cloud of green 
parrots flew, screeching, out of 
the tree, their brilliant feathers 
bronze in the orange glare. 

After what can only have 
been a second or two, though at 
the time it seemed much longer, 
the mongoose appeared at a 
parrot-hole, and, fur singed and 
tail smouldering, dropped to the 
ground and made off home to 
mother. I hope she spanked 
him. 

We never saw the cobra again. 
He must have been caught in 
the first, fierce upsurge of flame, 
and I trust his end was quick 
and painless. The tree burned 
to a small stump, and throughout 
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the three hours it was ablaze, 
Baba had to be forcibly re- 
strained from committing suttee, 
there, with his lord. 

After that, things began to go 
wrong. One of the ponies was 
bitten by a krait ; Baba himself 
grew sick and died, pining, they 
said, for Him. The servants 


There were two of them; 
two obscene, hairy, yellow 
splotches, with bodies the size 
of the palm of my hand, and 
long, many - jointed legs which 
clickered as they scuttled across 
the verandah. Their eyes bulged, 
and their mouths were wide and 
black. If the pundits protest 
that my imagination endowed 
the brutes with impossible 


features, I can only say, ‘‘ That 
is how they appeared to me.” 
They came about ten days 
after the cobra died. Shir Khan, 
knowing my hysterical horror of 
spiders, came into the drawing- 
room one night, a wicked grin 


wreathing his bearded face. 
There was something on the 
verandah, he said, which the 
miss-sahib ought to see. Curious, 
I followed him out. In a dark 
corner something stirred; into 
the light something sidled, squat, 
furry, evil. I delight to remem- 
ber that before he could jump 
to safety, | was very sick on Shir 
Khan’s feet. I must have cried 
out too; for my brother rushed 
out from his study, took in the 
situation at a glance (the spiders 
were between us), said, “ Oh 
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began to get restive, saying 
there was an Evil Thing in 
their quarters. Certainly the 
bungalow became a creepy place. 
I felt, always, that there was 
something just behind me, 
watching and waiting. Then 
the spiders came, and that, for 
me, was the end. 


God,” very softly, and dashed 
back and through into the 
drawing-room, where he arrived 
just in time to prevent the 
murder of Shir Khan by my 
faithful Allah Buksh. 

Allah Buksh, also hearing my 
ery, had run in from my bedroom 
and rightly deciding his old 
enemy, Shir Khan, was the 
cause of my distress, whipped 
out his knife. Shir Khan did 
likewise, but he was slower on 
the draw, being surprised, and 
it was only the arrival of 
Bernard, roaring like a bull and 
no more sweet-tempered, that 
saved the man’s skin. 

When things had calmed down 
and the two bearers, properly 
chastened, had been sent to their 
quarters, it was decided that I 
should leave for Kashmir as soon 
as possible. I had put off going, 
for I was never really fit in the 
hills, and seemed to thrive in the 
heat of the plains, but now I felt 
that anything would be better 
than life with the spiders. The 
arrangements for the move took 
a week or so, and there followed, 
for me, a time of unmitigated 
terror. 
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It being the end of May, most 
of the other Englishwomen had 
already “ gone up the hill,” so 
there was very little social life. 
In the daytime it was not too 
bad, for the spiders seemed to go 
to ground then, but night after 
night we sat in the drawing- 
room, with little thorn fences 
built across the verandah doors 
as a protection against our 
lodgers. From where we sat we 
could see them crossing and re- 
crossing the dark-red flags in 
swift, crabwise rushes. Some- 
times they would come to the 
barricade of thorns and peer 
through it, and we would hear 
the faint crackle and whisper of 
the twigs as they moved. Merci- 
fully, this barrier proved effective 
for the greater part of the time, 
and it was only on my last night 
that one of the creatures actually 
got into a room. Then, of 
course, it was my bedroom. It 
had to be. 

No one seemed to have any 
workable suggestion for killing 
the pests; they built no webs 
that we could find, and I am 
sure they lurked in some black 
and noisome hole, waiting for 
nightfall, when they would 
prance forth, one hairy leg over- 
lapping another, to dart with 
the speed of light at anyone 
foolish enough to set foot on 
their territory. As the days 
went by, I began to jump at 
shadows, to feel dry, hairy legs 
reaching for my ankles, to 
imagine those squat, filthy bodies 
hidden in the long skirts of an 
evening dress, or between the 
sheets of my bed. From the 
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go-down where he lay dying, old 
Baba, hearing of my distress, 
sent a cheering message to say 
that now He was dead there was 
nothing to ward off evil. From 
the “rabbit warren” next door, 
where lived the subalterns, came 
a huge, black velvet spider with 
springy wire legs that quivered 
on my dressing-table one night, 
and nearly drove me into an 
asylum. I retaliated, next day, 
by taking a rat from one of the 
kitchen traps and, with the aid 
of the sweeper, shutting it into 
the ringleader’s gramophone 
while the warren was empty. 
Every evening, after dinner, the | 
young man in question used to 
take his records out on to the 
lawn and treat us to an open-air 
concert, so Bernard and I had 
ringside seats for the uproar that 
followed the rat’s release. It 
was the one bright spot in an 
otherwise dark patch. 
However, the spiders — 
tarantulas, I suppose they were, 
though Allah Buksh called them, 
as nearly as I can spell it, 
jerramungalums — the spiders, 
then, were soon to meet their 
Waterloo, one at  Bernard’s 
hands, and one at the hands, or, 
rather, jaws, of millions of soldier 
ants. These soldier ants are 
big, tough fellows, about half an 
inch long, having sharp, horny 
pincers with which they catch 
and hold their prey. One of our 
dogs once got one of these 
unpleasant insects up his nose, 
where the ant hung on like grim 
death, sending the poor animal 
nearly mad with fear and pain 
before we could catch him and 
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remove his tormentor with fine 
tweezers. They are formidable 
creatures, those ants, capable 
of giving a nasty nip to anyone 
if they feel so disposed, and the 
way they set about the spider 
was a thing to see. 

One evening a colony of them 
decided to set up new quarters, 
and a column, about a foot wide, 
advanced across the garden en 
route for pastures new. Bernard 
saw them coming, and called 
me to watch. It was as though 
a smooth, shiny stream of tar 
was flowing slowly towards us 
from the hedge beyond the 
hollyhocks. Their route lay 
straight across the verandah, and 
there, to welcome them, sleeves 
rolled up and arms akimbo, was 
a spider. Its two long forelegs 
were raised, oh so slightly, 
quivering gently like monstrous 
mis-shapen antennz. Crouched 
back a little on its haunches 
as though about to spring, it 
squatted, malevolent, waiting. 

Skirmishers of the advancing 
army reached it, wavered, turned 
and sped back to the head of 
the column. As the ants came 
within a foot of the spider, they 
divided into three separate 
columns; those on the flanks 
bore right and left to avoid the 
enemy, and joined up again into 
a solid ribbon a yard or so 
beyond him. The centre ranks 
marched grimly on. As they 
reached it, the spider sprang 
right into the thick of them, 
and was at once submerged in 
a swarm of shiny black bodies. 

On either side the flanking 
columns flowed past in a steady, 
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unhurried stream. The centre 
rolled on inexorably, piling up 
on the madly fighting spider 
until there was a heaving, 
squirming mass some ten inches 
high and eighteen inches 
across. The outer columns 
merely widened their loop. The 
head and tail of the ant army 
were nowhere to be seen, just 
this ever-flowing stream of ants, 
ants, ants. It was horrifying 
and fascinating ; it was revolting 
and completely satisfying. I 
loathed every second of it, and 
[I would not have missed it for 
the world. 

At last, after ten minutes ? 
five minutes? two ?—I do not 
know ; but at last the disgusting 
thing was done. From the now 
quiet pile of ants, one crept out, 
backwards, dragging with it a 
piece of hairy, yellow something. 


Patiently it edged its way into 


the passing ranks of its 
comrades, whereupon several 
of them at once rallied round 
and helped it with its burden. 

When, some time later, the 
migration was over, there was 
left a pile of dead bodies one 
foot high and two across. 
Bernard told the sweeper to 
leave everything untouched, and 
next day working parties of ants 
spent hour after hour removing 
their dead, cutting up what was 
left of the spider, and carrying 
all away to some hiding-place of 
their own. 

One spider gone. I was still 
distrustful of its mate, but for 
three nights we saw nothing of it. 
On the fourth night, however, it 
returned with a vengeance. 
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I had gone early to bed, for 
we were starting for Kashmir at 
five o’clock next morning, and, 
tucking my mosquito-net firmly 
under the mattress, I fell fast 
asleep. 

I woke in pitch darkness with 
the certainty that somewhere, 
very close to me, was Evil. For 
a time I lay sweating, fighting 
the sickening horror that held 
me; then inch by inch I 
reached under the pillow for my 
torch, and switched it on. 
Spread-eagled on the top of the 
mosquito-net, peering through at 
me, was the other spider. 

In my fevered imagination I 
saw it tearing the frail meshes 
apart, landing plop on _ the 
sheet, rushing for my mouth. 
I screamed at the top of my 
voice and thrust my head under 
the pillow. 

No one came. 

Oh for a blanket, for a hundred 
blankets, between me and this 
obscene thing. I was going to be 
sick. I should be sick if I so 
much as breathed. I had got to 
get help. I was going to faint. 
I must not faint, I must get 
away. I dared not try to get 
away; I dared not even move; 
even now the spider might have 
sidled down the net and be 
sitting within six inches of my 
hand. 

Then, a footstep. Not the 
chowkidar ; he, of course, was 
sleeping peacefully behind the 
bungalow. It was Allah Buksh, 
my dear, faithful Allah Buksh, 
saying from the doorway, ‘‘ Miss- 
sahib called ? ” 

He must not come in. 
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** Don’t move,” I managed 
to say, “the spider is on 
my mosquito-net. Fetch the 
Sahib.” 

* Atcha, Miss-sahib. All will 
soon be well,” he replied in his 
calm, grave voice, and he padded 
off to Bernard’s room. 

In a few minutes they were all 
there, Bernard, Allah Buksh, 
Shir Khan, the chowkidar awake 
now and blustering in his attempt 
to justify himself, the mali, the 
sweeper, everyone. Someone 
had switched on the light, and 
I could picture them standing 
in the doorways, sizing up the 
situation, working out a plan of 
action. Shir Khan’s deep growl 
broke across their excited voices. 
** Untuck the net and throw the 
sides up over the top, thus 
trapping the creature,” he 
ordered. 

“NO!” I roared from under 
the pillow. 

rT) Steady,” 
quietly. 

Steady yourself, I thought 
indignantly. Untuck my only 
protection, indeed! Not if I 
knew it. I could imagine the 
spider crouched there, its fore- 
legs quivering, watching my 
rescuers as its mate had watched 
the ants. 

“I’m going to be sick,” I said 
in English. 

** Don’t be damn silly,” said 
my brother. I hated him in that 
second as I have never hated 
before or since. 

Then something firm but soft 
hit the net. This, I learned 
afterwards, was a rolled-up pair 
of Bernard’s socks, produced in 


said Bernard 
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some mysterious fashion by the 
sweeper, but to me, in my 
darkened pillow-cave, it was 
that spider, leaping about in 
rage and frustration. Instantly 
there was uproar. Cries of 
“ K’habbadar! K’habbadar, you 
fool!”’ from Bernard, followed 
by an almighty crash, and more 
cries, this time of ‘‘ Shabash, 
sahib! Shabash!” 

Fleetingly, I was reminded of 
Alice in the White Rabbit’s 
house, and Bill the Lizard hurt- 
ling out of the chimney-pot, to 
the mingled delight and alarm 
of the onlookers. I could see 
no more than she could, but 
obviously the spider had been 
knocked off the net and then, 
presumably, killed. 

After a short silence, I heard 
Bernard’s voice again. 

“It’s all right, Mary, it’s 
dead,” and dead it was, knocked 
down by the well-aimed socks 
(bless that sweeper !) and killed 
by my heavy silver inkpot, 
hurled with great precision—or 
great luck—by my brother. 
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Very gently he said, “ It’s 
nearly three o’clock. Would you 
like to start now?” 

An hour later we were in the 
car, heading for Rawaipindi on 
the first leg of our journey to 
Kashmir. 


From time to time we had 
news of the bungalow. No one 
ever seemed to live in it for long, 
for ill-luck struck all who tried. 
Eventually the place got such 
a bad name that no servants 
would stay there; there were 
ghosts, they said, evil spirits ; 
and so, it truly seems, there 
were. After standing empty for 
several years, what remained of 
the place was pulled down, and 
in place of its thick, white- 
painted, mutti walls, and high, 
cool rooms, a modern red-brick 
bungalow was erected, small- 
roomed, small-windowed, low- 
ceilinged—a horror. 

The cobra would have loathed 
it. But if He had lived, who 
knows, the old bungalow might 
be standing now. 





YOUTH IN 


DEEP 


WATERS. 


BY MAJOR I. W. GORE-LANGTON, M.B.E. 


WE were eighteen at last! We 
could raise a thin cane-coloured 
growth on our upper lips which, 
with the help of a little imagina- 
tion, would pass muster as 
moustaches. Somewhat anx- 
iously our parents watched us as 
the sheltering arms of our Alma 
Mater were withdrawn; as we 
moved, albeit in some trepida- 
tion, either into the Gothic 
cloistered wisdom of a university 
or, a8 in my case, into the 
Spartan halls of Sandhurst. At 
both places the devil was waiting 
with his trident carefully baited. 
On the first prong a small golden 
world was impaled, on the second 
a thick vellum-bound book, and 
on the third a ‘ blue.’ For Sand- 


hurst the bait was slightly differ- 


ent. The book was omitted and 
a scantily clad blonde substi- 
tuted. 

The reactions of my under- 
graduate friends were varied and 
interesting. Their minds and 
bodies, untrammelled by cropped 
heads and strict discipline, were 
lightly ruled by the irony of a 
wise and easy tolerance, the 
product of several hundred years 
of learning. Some wore black 
shirts and reviled the Jews, 
others remained unwashed and 
unshaven and discussed the 
merits of world revolution for 
the workers. Some became im- 
bued with religious fervour ; 
some worked in missions in the 
East End of London during their 
vacations. A few, precociously 
mature, remained untouched. 


They sat in their rooms develop- 
ing a fine taste in claret and 
viewed the devil and his bait 
through untinted spectacles. 
We at Sandhurst, because of the 
immediate difference in the train- 
ing, reacted differently. We 
were brimming over with physi- 
cal energy, but our minds had 
been carelessly thrown into the 
attic of stagnation of which we 
had purposely mislaid the key. 
The result was that when we felt 
the queer embryonic stirrings of 
maturity within us, our reactions 
were physical rather than mental. 
And, as our leave drew near, 
our thoughts ran towards lum- 
berjacking, navvying, seafaring, 
and the like. One of us who 
proposed to become a waiter in a 
night club was looked upon as a 
long-haired esthetic. (Looking 
back on it, I think it more prob- 
able that the centre bait on the 
devil’s trident was the attrac- 
tion.) As far as I was concerned, 
in spite of some parental mis- 
givings, the result was as follows. 


An August mist lay over the 
café-au-lait waters of the Hum- 
ber. St Andrew’s dock was not 
hard to find—my nose led me 
there instinctively. Redolent 
of fresh fish and fish that was 
not so fresh, the trawlers lay 
alongside in close lines. Under- 
foot the cobbles were moist 
and slippery. It was half-past 
six in the morning and we 
were due to sail at seven- 
thirty. On my back I carried my 
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worldly goods in a second-hand 
kit-bag. Among the various 
assortment of articles I had 
acquired to fill my new role of 
“spare hand’ were two that 
stick in my memory. They were 
parting gifts from my grand- 
mother (a Victorian lady of 
strong medical beliefs with a 
penchant for large cigars and 
church music). One was four 
yards of scarlet flannel to wrap 
round my middle as an antidote 
to sea-sickness; the other was a 
large tin of ‘‘ Keatings.” 

I inquired of a passer-by the 
whereabouts of the Lord Ashfield, 
and at last, after various mis- 
directions, I found His Lordship 
(or should I say Her Ladyship ?) 
tied up alongside the wharf. 
Her funnel was a pale washed- 
out pink and her sides were 
missing large patches of grey 
paint. She looked like an old 
aristocrat: the wealth and 
sparkle of a successful youth had 
passed, but the dignity and 
wisdom of old age remained. 
She appeared deserted, except 
for a lone herring-gull standing 
motionless on her wheel-house. 
I climbed aboard and stood about 
uncertainly. Suddenly a man’s 
head appeared like a jack-in-the- 
box out of one of the hatchways. 
A completely round face covered 
with a short grey stubble sur- 
veyed me with indifference. I 
explained myself. ‘“‘ Ahm t’ship’s 
’o0osband—you berth for’ard,”’ it 
said, and the face disappeared 
again. Wondering what deity 
had blessed so strange a union 
I made my way to the fo’e’sle. 
It was a narrow triangular space 
right in the bows, and entrance 
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was by an iron ladder. Wooden 
bunks were fixed round the 
walls and a small stove stood in 
the middle. Choosing what I 
thought looked the longest of 
the bunks, I threw my kit on to 
the straw palliasse with which it 
was equipped and went on deck 
again. 

On a second inspection the 
ship appeared more beautiful. 
Her funnel and masts were 
slightly raked and her beam was 
narrow in comparison to her 
length. A whale-backed deck 
covered her fo’c’sle, and the 
long engine-room casing ran from 
the wheel-house to just short 
of her stern, on which lay 
one small lifeboat upside-down. 
Clustered round her stern were 
about forty very odoriferous 
wooden barrels, whose use I was 
to learn later. Then through the 
mist came the sound of voices 
and the clatter of feet on the 
cobbles—my future companions. 
They climbed aboard talking and 
laughing. I noticed with relief 
that they carried kit-bags similar 
to mine, and also with some 
surprise that they themselves 
were considerably smarter in 
appearance than I was. I re- 
mained where I was, feeling 
rather self-conscious, until I was 
suddenly aroused by a yell from 
the fo’c’sle inquiring in a thick 
Bridlington accent, ‘‘ What ille- 
gitimate child has pinched my 
pineapple chunk?” Mystified 
but interested I approached the 
skylight above the fo’c’sle and 
peeped in. Below me was a 
forest of heads, one of which 
towered over the rest and was 
covered with short curly hair. 
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I noticed with a feeling of dismay 
that it was staring at my kit-bag 
reposing on the longest bunk. 
“‘Tt’s mins,” I said, “ but Pll 
move it at once.” Immediately 
I was under fire from a battery 
of eight pairs of eyes. Quailing 
before the onslaught I descended 
the ladder and came face to face 
with the owner of the curly head. 
Blue eyes set in a scarlet face 
above wide, high cheek-bones 
looked at me belligerently. Then 
his mouth broke into a broad 
toothless grin and he said, 
“You're tall enough—you can 
have it, Lofty.” 

The ice was broken ; and I had 
acquired a nickname. No matter 
that dozens of lanky youths all 
over the trawling fleet were 
similarly labelled, there were 


many more who had to answer 
to plain Tom, Dick, or Harry. 


Henceforward I was to be one of 
the favoured. These rather smug 
reflections were interrupted by 
the catechism which began im- 
mediately ; the officiating clergy 
being the tall man, whose name 
I discovered was Sam, and a 
short fat one addressed as Scar- 
boro’. What was my name. 
Where did I come from. What 
ships had I been on. Why had 
I come to sea at all. The first 
three were easily answered, but 
the last one was rather a poser. 
How could you explain to people 
who had had to work from the 
age of fourteen, who had known 
the poverty caused by the de- 
pression of the early thirties, 
whose whole lives had been lived 
under the shadow of insecurity, 
that you had known none of 
these things—that the carriage 
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of your life had run on oiled 
wheels, its roof and sides proof 
against the weather of want ? 
How explain that the desire had 
come, nevertheless, to stop the 
train for a moment and get out 
and walk down the line in order 
to see into other carriages, and 
meet and talk with the inhabit- 
ants? Above all, how admit, 
at that time, the terrible im- 
portance of proving to yourself 
and to others that you were 
capable of earning your own 
living with your own two hands 
without fear, favour, or string- 
pulling? My difficulty was 
solved by a voice calling through 
the skylight, “‘ All hands on 
deck, we’re going to cast off”; 
and up the ladder we clattered. 

On deck the morning sun had 
broken through, dispelling the 
mist, which had left behind it 
a glittering sheen of moisture. 
In the wheel-house a man in a 
white sweater yelled, “ Let go 
forward !”’ and then, “ Let go 
aft!’? There was a tinkle from 
the engine-room telegraph and 
we swung slowly away from the 
dockside. A woman standing on 
the quay waved her handkerchief 
as we moved out into the river. 
“Is that the skipper?’’ I asked, 
indicating the man in the wheel- 
house. ‘ No, that’s Edgar, the 
mate. The Old Man’ll come 
aboard after we’ve swung the 
compass,”’ was the reply. 

Our bow turned up-stream, the 
anchor was let go, and we hung 
gently on the current as the 
brown water moved past us. 
Two men, from their dress obvi- 
ously not members of the crew, 
were on the roof of the wheel- 
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house, presumably ‘ swinging 
the compass.”” We sat about 
and watched them. 

The coughing splutter of a 
small petrol engine came softly 
across the river. ‘“ Here comes 
the Old Man,” said someone ; 
and a white motor-boat came 
into view, her bows pushing 
a thin ribbon of cream in 
front of her as she chugged 
towards us. As she came 
alongside I leaned over the 
side, anxious to catch a glimpse 
of my future lord and master. 
What I had expected to see I am 
not quite sure, possibly a sort 
of cross between the villainous 
captain in Moby Dick and the 
advertisement on the box of 
‘Skipper Sardines.’’ Certainly 


the man who came aboard, 
followed by three cases of whisky, 
caused me abruptly to rearrange 


my preconceived ideas. He was 
small and insignificant-looking, 
with a short grizzled beard. He 
was wearing a battered bowler 
perched decorously forward on 
the bridge of his nose, a shiny 
blue suit, and carpet slippers. He 
stood on the deck and surveyed 
us all with a pair of small brown 
red-rimmed eyes. Then he was 
seized with a paroxysm of cough- 
ing so violent that his small 
frame seemed about to shake 
apart. Thrusting a handkerchief 
into his mouth, he bolted like a 
startled rabbit through the chart- 
room door. 

‘** And that’s the last we’ll see 
of him until we start fishing,” 
observed Scarboro’, who was 
standing beside me. 

“ Doesn’t he run the ship ?” 
I asked in some surprise. 
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“Hell! no,” he replied. 
‘“* Rdgar runs her until we start 
fishing. Not that the Old Man 
couldn’t ; he’s got his Master’s 
Ticket all right. But in trawlers 
the skipper’s chosen by the 
company because he knows 
where the fish are, what the 
bottom’s like, and things like 
that ; not for any fancy naviga- 
tion he’s learned. He’s a bloody 
marvel he is. He'll find ’em if 
they are to be found. But, come 
to think of it, he’s better off 
Bear Island and the White Sea 
than he is off Iceland. And 
anyway we haven’t been there 
for eighteen months and he’s 
just come off a six months’ 
suspension, 80 you can’t tell.” 

“What was he suspended 
for?’’ I asked. He proceeded 
to tell me; but his language, 
though descriptive, proving too 
lurid for print, I have attempted 
to relate the story in my own 
words. It appears that when 
ships are bound for the fishing 
grounds off Bear Island and the 
White Sea, the distance is so 
great that, in spite of having the 
after fish-hold filled with coal, 
they have to put into the small 
Norwegian port of Honnigsvagen 
for more. Officially they are 
only supposed to stay there long 
enough to refill with coal and 
water, but, like all ports, whether 
big or small, Honnigsvagen offers 
sailors the twin temptations of 
liquor and ladies, and it had 
always been the practice of 
skippers and crews to snatch a 
few hours ashore there before 
finally setting out for the grey 
inhospitable seas of the north. 
It often happens that a day 
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or so would be spent there, 
and no one would be the wiser. 
This time the skipper, becoming 
enamoured of a Scandinavian 
beauty, spent no less than a week 
ashore, and even then all would 
have been well but for an 
almost incredible coincidence. 
It happened that the skipper 
had a bosom friend, also a 
trawler skipper, who was in these 
waters at the same time, and 
he could not resist calling him 
up on the short-wave radio 
and discoursing of his amorous 
goings-on and of the beauty 
of his beloved. Whereupon the 
skipper’s friend, not to be out- 
done, described in similar detail 
the good time he had had in 
Honnigsvagen. An argument 


ensued over the rival merits of 
the two ladies, and grew 80 
heated that the skippers finally 


decided to up-trawl and steam 
towards each other so that the 
argument could be settled by an 
exchange of photographs. Mean- 
while, far away in a small, neat 
villa on the outskirts of Hull, 
Mrs Skipper and the skipper’s 
friend’s wife were having tea 
together. Mrs Skipper was 
twiddling the knobs of a large 
radio fitted with a short-wave 
band. Suddenly, from fifteen 
hundred miles away, her hus- 
band’s voice rang out across the 
room, quickly followed by that 
of his friend. In grim silence 
the two women sat, their cups 
of tea growing cold, while the 
voices of their husbands damned 
and re-damned their respective 
owners. When it was over they 
looked at one another, put on 
their hats, and moved with more 
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speed than decorum to the offices 
of the company. There, demand- 
ing vengeance, they laid bare 
the whole of the story to the 
managing director. Accordingly, 
when their luckless spouses re- 
turned, they were hauled before 
the company’s officers, soundly 
berated, suspended, and this, 
coupled no doubt with the do- 
mestic drubbings they received, 
had left them very shaken. 

All this time we had been 
quietly slipping down the river 
towards the open sea. Two 
trawlers passed us bound for 
home. ‘ Grimmy boats,” said 
Sam contemptuously. ‘ They 
live on board like pigs.” This 
was my first experience of the 
rivalry between the Hull and the 
Grimsby trawlers. In my ignor- 
ance I had always supposed that 
Grimsby was the biggest fishing 
port in the British Isles. Sam 
enlightened me. “It’s only well 
known,” hesaid, “‘ because there’s 
no big-boat traffic there to speak 
of, only fishing ships; and while 
Hull is really the biggest fishing 
port she is better known for her 
big-boat docks.”’ We were now 
joined by a member of the crew 
whom I had not yet met; the 
bosun, introduced to me as 
“ Slogger.” He had the longest, 
reddest neck I had ever seen, and 
it stuck out like a chimney-pot 
from the wide sloping roof of his 
shoulders. His face, which was 
narrow and curiously white, com- 
pleted the illusion in that it had 
the same shape and appearance 
as the cowls you may see on the 
chimneys of so many houses in 
London. He had earned his 
nickname by once laying-out 
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three men with a bottle in a 
dockland brawl, a feat of which 
he was very proud. He ap- 
peared interested in my ante- 
cedents. Who was my mother. 
Who was my father. What did 
he do. When I said he was a 
major in the Army he asked 
whether he was a company 
sergeant-major or a regimental 
sergeant- major. I explained 
that he held a commission. 
Slogger staggered me by asking, 
“* How much did he pay for it?” 
I was just about to embark on a 
long speech on the various Army 
reforms which had taken place 
since the days of the Iron Duke 
when we were interrupted by the 
sound of a small hand-bell being 
rung vigorously from aft. 
“Come on, Lofty,” said Sam. 
“Walt is a big-boat cook and 
serves big-boat grub. He’s a 
great hand at duff.’”’ The en- 
trance to the mess-deck was the 
same as that used for the engine- 
room, and a waft of hot oil 
and the sighing hiss of moving 
machinery greeted us as we 
descended the iron ladder. The 
mess-deck itself was very small. 
There was just room for six men 
to wedge themselves round the 
small wooden table; the result 
was that the fo’e’sle party had 
to feed in two sittings. The 
remainder of the crew—mate, 
bosun, wireless operator, chief 
and second engineers—berthed 
and fed aft in the saloon. Walt’s 
kingdom, the galley, where he 
presided over a battered popula- 
tion of old pots and pans, was a 
small cubby-hole on the star- 
board side, half-way down the 
ladder. From here he viewed 
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the world with a mixture of 
distortion and distaste occasioned 
by very short sight and chronic 
dyspepsia. But the meal he 
served was good and ample. It 
consisted of pea-soup in bowls, 
into which slices of the much 
vaunted “ duff’? were dumped, 
followed by meat, vegetables, and 
pudding. Disregarding a slight 
feeling of nausea caused by the 
unfamiliar smells from below, I 
battled manfully through it all. 
And I was fascinated by a man 
called Ernie, who carefully re- 
moved his false teeth before the 
meal and placed them beside his 
plate, his explanation being that 
they were too good to use. 
After dinner the crew disap- 
peared below and a metamor- 
phosis took place. Gone were 
the natty check caps, the blue 
serge suits, the collars and ties 
and the smart pointed brown 
shoes, and in their place ap- 
peared berets of all colours of 
the rainbow, seamen’s sweaters, 
white felt trousers, known as 
“feenuts”’ (fearnaughts), and 
old ankle-length, cut-down sea- 
boots. 

Work now began on the fitting 
up of the first trawl. Apparently 
on the way home from every trip 
the trawls are completely taken 
to pieces and stowed, and there- 
fore the first job at the beginning 
of a new voyage is to fit them 
together again. This serves the 
double purpose of keeping the 
crew employed and ensuring that 
nothing is worn out before fishing 
begins. Two complete trawls are 
carried, one for each side ; for, 
contrary to what I had always 
believed, they do not trawl from 
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astern but from the side, from 
iron gallows. It is customary 
to work the starboard trawl 
whenever possible because the 
engine-room telegraph is on the 
starboard side of the wheel-house, 
and it is therefore easier to con- 
trol operations. The port trawl 
is only used when the starboard 
trawl has become damaged. 
The trawl itself consists of 
the bag or belly, and along 
the underside are attached 
old pieces of net and cow- 
hides, known as cod-ends, to 
prevent the belly from being 
torn when it is dragged along the 
bottom. The end of the bag is 
drawn together by a rope, rather 
like a sponge-bag, so that it can 
be opened to allow the contents 
to fall out when swung inboard. 
The mouth of the net is in two 


parts ; the lower half being fitted 
with a series of wooden or iron 
rollers, called bobbins, on a wire 
warp ; the top half carrying the 
headline with its metal floats. 
Their duty is to keep the net open 
while the rollers on the underside 


bump along the bottom. The 
two sides of the net’s mouth are 
connected to wire warps leading 
to the drums of two steam- 
winches just forward of the 
wheel-house. On each warp, 
about thirty feet from the trawl 
itself, a huge iron-studded oak 
door is shackled, so that when 
the doors are under water the 
pressure of towing forces them 
to swim outward and keep open 
the mouth of the net. 

I did not, of course, learn all 
this in the first afternoon, but 
over the period of about a week 
when I worked under instruction. 
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The first afternoon was occu- 
pied largely in fagging for my 
companions—trundling the big 
wooden bobbins across the deck 
and learning the difference be- 
tween the twenty-two-inch and 
the twenty-seven-inch ones. 
Half-way through the after- 
noon a small, sallow, black- 
haired youth appeared. He was 
greeted by Sam, whose know- 
ledge of tact and geography was 
apparently sketchy, as, “‘ Hello, 
you little black Mexican gypsy 
Arabian ’’?; then in a loud aside 
to me, ‘An Indian student— 
used to lodge with his mother.”’ 
Alan the “ deckie learner” and 
I had one thing in common: 
neither of us possessed the net- 
mending and compass ticket 
which would have entitled us to 
full status among the rest of the 
crew. But here the affinity 
ended ; for he was puny and, I 
thought, rather bullied, and I 
was large and, in consequence, 
sometimes privileged. In the 
ensuing days he was always 
detailed for the unpleasant 
fatigues, and I for the more 
pleasant ones ; but to his credit 
he never complained, and to my 
own discredit neither did I. 
From the superiority of self- 
confidence it was too easy for us 
to thrust him outside the walls 
of our companionship, and if, as 
sometimes happened, one of the 
crew addressed him with heavy- 
handed jocularity, his black eyes 
would contract with fright and 
he would retire hastily to the 
** little ease ’’ he inhabited aft. 
We were now in the open sea 
and steaming north at a steady 
ten knots. It was flat calm and 
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the sun shone out of an azure sky. 
A slight following breeze sent the 
smoke spiralling vertically from 
the funnel in a long thin pencil 
which dissolved into dark 
smudges on the horizon. An 
escort of gulls paced us on 
motionless silver wings, keeping 
leery eyes on the scuttle that led 
from Walt’s galley. A halt was 
called for tea, and we trooped 
below to eat kippers and thick 
slices of bread and jam washed 
down with hot, strong, very 
sweet tea. One of the beauties 
of shipboard life, which I dis- 
covered later, was that there was 
always something to eat or drink 
at any hour of the day or night— 
a most satisfactory arrangement. 

Soon the sun sank in the West 
and a small night-wind stole 
aboard and touched us with 
gossamer fingers. Our wake be- 
gan to sparkle with pin-points of 
light. A harvest moon appeared, 
sending a stream of quicksilver 
across the dark face of the sea, 
and long grey shadows on the 
deck from our masts and rigging. 
We stood up and went below to 
turn in. There were no arrange- 
ments whatsoever for washing, 
except one small tin can of fresh 
water from which you could fill 
a mug to wash your teeth. 
Since I was apparently the only 
man there who could not remove 
mine and place them under my 
pillow for safe-keeping I had a 
free run at the can. I had never 
realised before how simple the 
ritual of going to bed could be 
made. Here you merely took off 
your boots, loosened your belt, 
and lay down. Getting up in 
the morning was equally simple. 
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You performed the same three 
actions, only in reverse order. 
The reason for not washing was 
not laziness, but the shortage 
of fresh water; for we might 
be away for over a month. 

Next morning after breakfast 
work continued, and I was intro- 
duced to the mysteries of net- 
mending. Sam’s blunt, calloused 
fingers moved with a precision 
and nimbleness which my inex- 
perienced paws found it hard to 
follow. However, at length I 
succeeded in making several 
fairly neat meshes in the broken 
net and I was deemed proficient 
enough to work under super- 
vision. 

The following morning we 
passed through the Pentland 
Firth. Large flocks of razor- 
bills, guillemots, and puffins 
scurried across our bows, and 
here and there a gannet dived 
into the water with flexed wings. 
We were close enough to Orkney 
to watch the green waves in their 
vain and perpetual struggle to 
swarm up the brown cliffs. After 
each attempt a thin, white 
plume of water would hang 
motionless for a moment before 
falling into the trough below. 
The ship began to roll and 
twist as the opposing tides 
fought for her possession. To 
the south of us lay the flat 
green fields of Caithness, small 
white houses dotted haphazardly 
among them, and a low purple 
plateau of moor stretched away 
into the distance beyond. Once 
through the Firth we met the full 
force of the North Atlantic swell, 
and we rolled heavily. 

One of the trimmers became 
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il and I was detailed to 
take his place. I rapidly 
came to the conclusion that 
stoking a steam-trawler was not 
my métier. We were carrying 
coal in the after fish-hold, and 
this had to be loaded into baskets 
and dragged through a hole in 
the bulkhead about three feet 
six inches square. Backwards 
and forwards I went trying to 
keep pace with the voracious 
appetite of the fires. It was 
difficult to breathe; for the air 
was thick with coal-dust and the 
perpetual stooping became agony. 
All this time the weather was 
getting worse, and soon the odd 
wave was coming aboard. This 
was unpleasant, even from a 
trimmer’s point of view; for it 
was the custom for one fire to be 
raked out every watch and the 
trimmer on duty had to go up on 
deck, stand on the engine-room 
casing and haul up the clinkers 
in a bucket through one of the 
ventilators. This meant that at 
the best you had a chance of a 
wetting, and at the worst, in very 
rough weather, of being swept 
overboard. I believe that more 
trimmers are lost overboard in 
this way than any other members 
of the crew. Luckily for me the 
sick trimmer recovered fairly 
quickly, and I was able to return 
to more congenial tasks. The 
trawls had by now been com- 
pleted, and, the supply of coal in 
the after fish-hold becoming ex- 
hausted, we began to swab it out 
in order to prepare it for its 
proper occupants. These Ice- 
landic trawlers were built to 
carry a cargo of some 2000 kit of 
fish (a kit being about ten stone) 
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in three fish-holds. Two of the 
holds before leaving were partly 
filled with ice, which had frozen 
into a solid block and had to be 
chopped up by hand. The holds 
themselves were subdivided into 
compartments by slotted boards. 
The system of filling them was 
to make three or four alternate 
layers of fish and ice and then 
cover them with a layer of boards. 
This prevented the fish at the 
bottom of the compartment from 
being crushed to pulp. 

The weather took a turn for 
the better again and a night or 
two later I was awakened by the 
ship’s siren. The familiar gurgle 
of the water passing my bunk 
was absent and the tremor from 
the engines stilled. I went up 
on deck to investigate and found 
we were becalmed in a thick fog. 
All that morning we lay hove-to, 
the ship sending her forlorn 
voice echoing out into the white 
void at regular intervals like a 
sheep lost in a mountain mist. 
In the afternoon I was up in the 
wheel-house talking to Scarboro’ 
who was on watch. ‘ Keep a 
look-out, Lofty,” he said; “I 
want a cup of tea and I’ll fetch 
you one too,’’ and before I could 
offer to go myself he slipped 
outside. 

I was peering out into the fog, 
which seemed to have lifted a 
little, when I became aware of a 
strong smell of alcohol. A husky 
voice behind me said, “ Slow 
ahead, steer North a half West.’ 
Mechanically I repeated the 
orders and with some trepidation 
pushed the engine-room tele- 
graph and spun the wheel. I 
glanced out of the corner of my 
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eye at the skipper, but luckily he 
had his back to me and was 
peering out of one of the side 
windows. Scarboro’ appeared 
with a look on his face of almost 
comical anxiety. It must have 
given him a severe shock when 
he heard the telegraph ring. 
Being pretty quick -witted he 
took in the situation at a glance, 
slipped in quietly and relieved 
me of the wheel while I whispered 
the instructions to him. Luckily 
not once during these proceed- 
ings did the skipper look round. 
At last, with a grunt, he drew in 
his head, muttered hoarsely ‘It’ll 
be clear in half an hour,’’ and 
went below without a backward 
glance. Scarboro’ and I grinned 
at each other, and had an 
appreciative sniff at the smell of 
whisky which the Old Man had 
left, as an unrealised parting gift, 
in his wake. 

The skipper’s prophecy proved 
correct ; for the billows of fog 
gradually receded and a pale 
anemic -looking sun struggled 
through. We passed a notorious 
rock, called the Whale - back, 
which had been the undoing of 
several ships, and then on the 
horizon there appeared a faint 
blur which gradually took shape 
till it showed as the southern 
shores of Iceland. We were now 
so far north that it never grew 
dark; all that happened was that 
at about three in the morning 
the sky became a peculiar shade 
of yellowish aquamarine which I 
have never seen anywhere since. 
Grims Isle was pointed out to 
me—a long low brown shape— 
but from where we were there 
was no sign of the channel 
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between it and the mainland. It 
had once been a leper colony; 
rumour had it that the disease 
had been brought to Iceland by 
the Norsemen, who had peculiar 
gastronomic habits. It was said 
that one of their favourite deli- 
cacies was the large dogfish 
which inhabit these waters ; these 
were first buried underground 
for a period, and when they had 
become sufficiently “ vintage ”’ 
were dug up again and eaten. 
How true this was I do not know, 
but the crew were apparently 
convinced. 

That evening there was a great 
deal of excitement aboard when 
another trawler approached us, 
smoke and flame belching from 
her funnel. “It’s ‘ Iceland 
Ernie’!”’ someone yelled. “TI 
bet the ’s been fishing inside 
the three-mile limit”; then, 
** Here comes the Odin!” Sure 
enough, about three miles astern 
of her appeared the Fishery 
Protection vessel Odin in hot 
pursuit. We gave the trawler a 
cheer a8 she went past, and bets 
were freely laid on whether he 
would be caught or not. After- 
wards we learned that he had 
got away with it. He had out- 
distanced his pursuer by doubling 
the watch below and practically 
blowing the boilers out of the 
ship. However, in the process 
he burned so much coal that he 
had had to put into Peterhead 
for more in order to get himself 
home. I asked what would have 
happened to him if he had been 
caught, and was told that he 
would probably have been fined 
£500 and all his gear and cargo 
confiscated ; also the owners 
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would not have been best pleased 
and he would probably have been 
suspended. 

The next morning we put out 
the “pound boards,” dividing 
up the deck into squares with 
interlocking planks to simplify 
the grading and sizing of the 
fish into their various cate- 
gories. During the night we 
had turned slightly to the east- 
ward ; Iceland had disappeared 
and we were alone on the open 
sea. I went up to the wheel- 
house for a gossip with Sam and 
there encountered the skipper. 
He had exchanged his bowler 
for a cloth cap, but other- 
wise appeared dressed as when 
he came aboard. He looked 
very old and ill. He stood 
looking out of the window 
with a queer intentness as 
though scanning familiar land- 
marks. Every now and then he 
sniffed as if the air could give 
him some clue to the whereabouts 
of whatever he was seeking. 
Suddenly he turned to Sam and 
said, ‘Stop her.’”’ The telegraph 
tinkled and we drifted silently 
through the water. ‘Try the 
depthometer,” he ordered ; 
“should be about seventy 
fathoms.’’ Sam turned the knob, 
and the light shivered on the dial 
at the sixty-nine-fathom mark. 
The skipper leaned out of the 
wheel-house, cleared his throat 
and shouted, ‘“ Down trawl.’ 
The ship sprang to life in an 
instant, and the stuttering clang 
of the winches sounded as our 
week’s handiwork was swung 
overboard and fell with a splash 
into the sea. With a loud clatter 
the huge doors followed the net, 
and then came the smooth hum 
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as the winches paid out fathom 
after fathom of wire warp. The 
engine-room telegraph rang and 
the ship slowly gathered way. 
“ Better turn in, Lofty, while 
you’ve got the chance,” said 
Sam. ‘There won’t be much 
sleep from now on.” 

An hour and a half later we 
were awakened by the shout of 
“Up trawl.” The ship was 
stopped, and rocked gently in 
the oily swell. The cacophony of 
the winch began again as the big 
drums recovered the dripping 
warps. At length the doors 
appeared and were secured along- 
side. I could see, in the trans- 
lucent water, the net hanging 
below. Then the headline and 
the bobbins appeared and were 
hove inboard. With iron hooks 
we began to haul in the net. 
The swell was a help; it was 
comparatively easy to haul as 
the ship dipped in the trough and 
then hold on while she lifted on to 
the crest. When the dark globe 
of the bag was lying awash a 
warp was passed round it, and it 
was swung inboard by block and 
tackle. Slogger darted under its 
dripping bulk and with a quick 
twist of the restraining rope 
allowed a cascade of glisten- 
ing fish to fall on to the deck. 
Immediately the end of the bag 
was hauled together and secured 
again, and the whole trawl once 
more shot overboard. The ship 
gathered way. 

Now I was able to examine the 
fish that were lying knee-deep on 
the deck. What a difference 
there was between them and their 
brothers of the fishmongers’ slabs! 
The great cod lay in piles shining 
in goldand green. Theonly thing 
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that bore a resemblance to their 
iced brethren ashore was their 
expression—nothing could alter 
that. Even the haddocks, whose 
lack-lustre appearance is pro- 
verbial, could here have easily 
defeated the lordly salmon in a 
beauty competition. Their broad 
backs were a deep shiny blue and 
their flanks below the dark 
centre-line shaded into a lumin- 
ous silvery pink. Portly halibut 
lay round me in their olive-green 
livery ; shiny plaice covered with 
erottle spots; hideous cat and 
leopard fish, their large limpet- 
crushing mouths agape, and, as 
if to give a final touch to the 
kaleidoscope of colour, small, 
scarlet soldier-fish. They were 
nearly all dead, killed by the 
change of pressure when brought 
up from such a depth. Some of 
the cod still had in their mouths 
the large purple-and-silver Nor- 
wegian herrings on which they 
had been feeding. 

Then the unpleasant business 
of “cleaning” began, and soon 
the decks looked like a charnel- 
house. The wooden barrels were 
brought from the stern and the 
livers of the fish thrown into 
them. These were the crews’ 
‘perks’? and were sold ashore 
to the cod-liver-oil factories. The 
fish were washed and graded and 
passed below in wicker baskets, 
there to be iced and stowed. 

Our gull population had by 
now increased enormously, both 
in numbers and species. I 
noticed herring-gulls, great and 
lesser black- backs, common 
gulls, black-headed gulls, kitty- 
wakes, fulmars, and a few beauti- 
ful Iceland and glaucus gulls. 
On the flanks of this horde hung 
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a standing patrol of Arctic skuas 
waiting to chase the gulls and 
make them disgorge their half- 
digested meals. When the offal 
was shovelled overboard, stain- 
ing the sea crimson, the noise and 
confusion were indescribable. 
After completing the last rites 
on the fish we went below; my 
head seemed hardly to have 
touched the pillow before I was 
awakened again for another haul. 
This was lighter than the first 
one and it was decided to move 
nearer Iceland. Accordingly we 
steamed north-west until we 
could see the bleak, black face of 
the North Cape sticking out of 
the water. Several trawlers were 
near us, and the sound of their 
winches and the hungry cries of 
their white following came to us 
clearly across the water. We 
shot the trawl and went below. 
I was awakened by an extra- 
ordinary noise, a queer humming 
sound which vibrated round the 
ship so that she shuddered and 
groaned as if in pain. “ Hell! 
She’s fast !’’ said a voice. “ All 
hands on deck.’”’ As we struggled 
up the ladder Scarboro’ said, 
“* Keep inside the warps, Lofty, 
in case they break.” By now the 
engine had stopped, and as her 
screw ceased from trying to drive 
her forward the noise of the 
straining warps gave way to an 
uneasy whisper. We waited 
hopefully while the ship drifted 
round. At last she came free and 
we hauled up the net. Three of 
the bobbins were broken and 
there was a long rent near the 
mouth. The belly was intact 
and full of fish. As soon as they 
had been decanted on to the deck 
we shot the port trawl; and 
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from then onwards, for five days, 
time ceased to exist. The bottom 
we were fishing was. very rough, 
and the trawls were frequently 
damaged, but we always man- 
aged to keep one in operation. 
Red-eyed from lack of sleep, 
we gutted, mended nets, and 
chopped ice. At odd intervals 
we snatched meals and cups of 
tea. Our hands became sore 
from the perpetual chafing of 
sharp teeth and the edges of 
gills, and our knives became thin 
wafers of steel from perpetual 
honing. From the waist down- 
ward we were mermen, for a 
thick coating of scales covered 
our nether limbs. We were the 
high priests of a blood-stained 
and demoniac cult whose de- 
votees were screaming seagulls 
and clattering winches singing a 
shrill and endless pxan to the 
gods of the deep. At length the 
chief priest in the likeness of the 
skipper proclaimed them satis- 
fied, and we flung ourselves on to 
our straw palliasses and fell into 
exhausted slumber. 

Some twelve hours later we 
awoke to find the trawler bowling 
along at eleven and a half knots 
with her bows pointing for home. 
To celebrate the occasion Ernie 
reached under his bunk and pro- 
duced three bottles which were 
referred to as “ Them Tizers.” 
They contained a strange liquid, 
very fizzy and of a brilliant green 
colour which tasted strongly of 
chemicals. We solemnly toasted 
each other and expressed the 
hope that we would “ catch the 
market.” It was always a 
skipper’s dream, seldom realised, 
to return home with his holds 
bursting with fish and to find 
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himself to be the only ship able 
to enter the dock, to be met in 
the market by a clamorous herd 
of dealers who will bid frantic- 
ally for his catch. Meanwhile 
his friends and rivals would be 
fuming with impotence as they 
swung at anchor on a falling tide 
out in the river, 

Towards nightfall we neared 
the Faroes and the wind fresh- 
ened. It was decided that we 
should try our luck in this area, 
80 we shot the trawl in the gather- 
ing dusk while the wind made 
wild music in the rigging. When 
it was time to haul, the arc lamps 
on the chartroom walls were 
switched on and the light caught 
the white mist of incoming spray 
before it was lost in the dark 
shadows on the deck. Now and 
again the face of one of us, 
bearded, dirty, and tired, would 
be held in the unsympathetic 
beam while its owner worked 
among the fish, draped in a 
glistening mantle of wet oilskin. 
The catch was a poor one, and 
consisted largely of hundreds of 
small scallops, which were never- 
theless delicious eating. After 
two hauls we gave it up, and 
gathered speed in a grey dawn 
of scudding clouds and murmur- 
ous seas. 

That evening, after a day 
spent in cleaning up the ship, 
we entered the Pentland Firth. 
With two men at the wheel she 
rolled and dipped in an alarming 
manner. A meal rolled clean 
out of the fiddles on to the 
floor, and Alan’s hand was 
scalded from a can of hot tea. 
The corners of Walt’s unhappy 
mouth now reached the bottom 
of his chin, but by some miracle 
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he cooked a second meal for 
those who could eat it. 

Having stowed the trawls 
and made the ship presentable 
we turned attention to our- 
selves. As the weather im- 
proved the farther south we 
went, we were able to strip off 
our clothes and play the donkey 
hose on each other on deck. 
The only disturbance of the 
tranquillity of these innocent 
pleasures was caused by Ernie, 
who, possessing a warped sense 
of humour, steered us alongside 
a liner returning from a pleasure 
trip to the Norwegian Fjords. 
It was with some surprise there- 
fore that on turning round 
one day I found myself being 
examined through glasses by a 
mixed audience from the deck 
of another vessel. 

An air of expectant home- 


coming now hung over the ship. 
Plans were made and remade by 
my companions how best they 
could spend the precious thirty- 
six hours they were allowed 


before setting out again on 
another trip. I, who was leaving 
for good, could not view these 
things in the same light. A feel- 
ing of regret persisted. <A series 
of pictures moved through my 
mind, stories I had heard while 
lying in my “pineapple chunk” 
lulled by the gurgle of water as 
it passed the ship’s side ; and the 
North Country voices of the 
speakers coming through the 
thick haze of “‘ Rotterdam Shag”’ 
in the fo’e’sle; how Ernie had 
lost a finger from frost-bite one 
black winter’s night in the White 
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Sea, when the flying spray froze 
solid in the rigging and half the 
crew spent their time chopping 
the ice with axes off the ship’s 
upperworks to prevent her 
turning turtle; how a famous 
skipper called Blackie, with 
whom Sam had sailed, had be- 
come fast on the bottom off Bear 
Island, and how either through 
anger or impatience he would not 
wait for the trawl to drift off but 
had sent everyone below except 
himself and the man at the 
wheel; how he had then rung 
for full speed ahead and with his 
own hands turned the steam- 
throttle of the winches full on, 
and how the bow warp had 
parted with a report like a 
thunder-clap and whipped back, 
taking with it part of the roof of 
the wheel-house. But above all 
there was the feeling of inward 
repose after hard work, mixed 
with the anticipation of hot 
baths and clean linen. 

It was Sunday evening when 
we moved into the dock and tied 
up. Queer unaccustomed shore 
smells reached our nostrils and 
the land felt strange and un- 
yielding under our feet. Sam, 
Searboro’, and [ moved in the 
dusk towards the winking lights 
of the town. As we reached the 
main cross-roads we stopped, for 
it was the parting of the ways. 
Somewhere in the distance a 
church bell rang for the evening 
service. ‘“*The curfew tolls 
the knell of parting day ’— 
Ahv always ’ad a fancy for 
Shakespeare,’ said Scarboro’ 
softly. 
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BY PETER CAREW. 


My Great -Grandfather first 
became acquainted with the 
Sailor King, William IV., in 
the early part of 1814. An 
extract from the regimental 
orders of the 10th Hussars, 
dated the 6th January, ex- 
plains how this came about: 
“Captain Thomas Taylor is de- 
tached on special duty with 
H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence 
who is serving in an amateur 
capacity with the land forces 
before Antwerp.”’ The Admiral 
of the Fleet, who was no 
amateur on the quarterdeck, 
presumably felt himself to be in 
need of professional military 


assistance when dabbling in 
operations ashore, and had ap- 
plied to the War Department 
for “a discreet officer of good 


military repute.”” The applica- 
tion was passed to Taylor’s old 
friend Palmerston, the Secretary 
at War, who, knowing that my 
Great-Grandfather had learnt a 
thing or two as Military Secre- 
tary under Lord Minto,' and 
being aware of his partiality for 
Royalty, had recommended him 
for the appointment. 

That first meeting between the 
Duke of Clarence and my Great- 
Grandfather seems to have 
afforded mutual satisfaction. 
Taylor, describing his first im- 
pressions to his wife, writes: 
“TI formed a very agreeable 
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impression of His Royal High- 
ness, the ‘ amateur land-lubber ’ 
as he jokingly called himself, as 
I flatter myself and hope he did 
of me. He looks the picture of 
a jolly tar but in himself is not 
of a very personable appearance, 
the regal head, if I may say so 
without disrespect, reminding me 
of one of our Devonshire full- 
blown pumpkins, which the 
gardener has pared off at the 
top; the pumpkin maybe con- 
tains many seeds of wisdom.” 
The Royal “seed” of which 
my Great-Grandfather spoke in 
parable form was certainly pro- 
lific—whether it brought forth 
wisdom is open to doubt—but 
the liquidation of the last ele- 
ments of French resistance in 
Belgium provided an interesting 
object - lesson for the Royal 
observer and relaxation for his 
professional adviser, who records 
that His Royal Highness dis- 
played great coolness under fire. 

It was a source of great gratifi- 
cation to my Great-Grandfather 
that when, in April 1814, the 
Duke of Clarence hoisted his flag 
in the Impregnable for the last 
time, he ‘‘requested the pleasure 
of Captain Taylor’s company on 
a@ mission of some importance.” 
The Inpregnable was to act as 
escort to the yacht Royal Sover- 
eign which the Prince Regent 
had placed at the disposal of 
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Louis X VIII. to convey him to 
France, where this obese and 
ungainly representative of the 
Bourbon dynasty was enthusi- 
astically acclaimed as ‘“ Le 
Desiré.”” My Great-Grandfather, 
despite his ingrained reverence 
for Royalty, does not appear to 
have been impressed by the 
French Monarch and still less 
by his entourage. In a letter to 
his wife describing the farewell 
gathering on board the Royal 
Sovereign at Dover, he says: 
“* His Majesty when not dozing, 
was very gracious and affable, 
but to my mind seems a poor 
sort of fish and not likely to last 
long; as for his suite, you never 
saw such a crowd of frog-eating 
sycophants and mountebanks ; 
each for himself and devil take 
the hindmost seems to be their 
motto. His Royal Highness 
does not stomach them kindly 
and will, I fancy, be glad to 
see the last of them.” 

The comradeship thus estab- 
lished in the field and on 
the quarterdeck between the 
future King of England and 
my Great-Grandfather was to 
develop into a lasting friendship 
which in course of time ripened 
into the intimacy of the Royal 
Bedchamber.! And my Great- 
Grandfather, in the privacy of 
his own chamber, has a good deal 
to say about what he calls “ the 
tiresome but lovable eccentri- 
cities ’’ of his Royal Patron. 

In March 1818 my Great- 
Grandfather returned from 
France, where he had been 
serving in the Army of Occupa- 
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tion, and received an invitation 
from the Duke of Clarence to 
spend a few days at Bushey 
Park. Here he was introduced 
to various members of the numer- 
ous family presented to her 
Royal inaster by Mrs Jordan, 
from whom he had parted seven 
years previously. My Great- 
Grandfather was rather uncer- 
tain what attitude to adopt 
towards what he calls “ the 
mixed brood,” and says: “ they 
seemed to be like the sands in 
number, the sexes were mixed, 
but were all happy and jolly ; 
I could not of course regard them 
as real Royalties, nor did they 
want me to, so I treated them 
as playful puppies from a large 
litter. The eldest son, Captain 
Fitzelarence, as A.D.C. to Lord 
Hastings has distinguished him- 
self in the Pindaree war, and 
H.R.H. is very proud of him and 
is delighted that Lord Hastings 
entrusted him with the duty of 
carrying home the overland de- 
spatches on the conclusion of 
peace with Scindiah.” H.R.H. 
was at the time also very proud 
of himself; for the death of 
Princess Charlotte, in the pre- 
vious November, had materially 
altered his prospects and put 
him in the running for the 
Crown of England. My Great- 
Grandfather writes: “‘ It is now 
an almost open secret that 
H.R.H. is going to enter into the 
bonds of legitimate matrimony. 
Princess Adelaide is the favoured 
lady and she and her Mother, the 
Duchess of Meiningen, are coming 
to this country. Entre nous, 
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H.R.H. has asked me to be one 
of the Grooms at the wedding. 
All rather awkward for the sands 
on the seashore ! ”’ 

My Great-Grandfather, in his 
eapacity of Groom, duly attended 
the marriage of the Duke of 
Clarence and Princess Adelaide, 
and the re-marriage of the Duke 
and Duchess of Kent, which took 
place in the old Queen’s drawing- 
room at Kew on 11th July. The 
Duke of Clarence was suffering 
from spasmodic twinges of gout, 
perhaps induced by this public 
token of respectability, and the 
duties of his Groom more re- 
sembled those of a valet, finally 
resolving themselves into a game 
of “hunt the slipper.” My 
Great - Grandfather, describing 
the event, says: ‘Save for the 
altar which had been erected, it 
was more like a drawing-room 
The 


reception than a wedding. 
Queen of course was the prin- 
cipal figure, and next, the Prince 


Regent, who gave both the 
brides away. The Prince for 
him was pretty firm on his legs, 
much more so than my Royal 
Master, who could scarce stand 
for the pain of the gout in his 
right big toe. The Archbishop 
was over-long in his discourse, 
and His Royal Highness, who 
could stand it no_ longer, 
whispered loudly to me: ‘In 
Heaven’s name find me a soft 
boot.’ Thanks be to Providence, 
his lacquey had brought one, 
mirabile dictu!” 

The Duke and Duchess of 
Clarence received a most en- 
thusiastic send-off on their 
journey to Clarence House, 
and all the customary tributes 
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were paid, even to the wedding 
slipper. My Great-Grandfather 
says: ‘‘ Whilst the Queen and 
Prince Regent wished the Royal 
couple God-speed, we all stood 
bowing and scraping, and then I 
assisted His Royal Highness into 
the carriage as he was still very 
lame. As the carriage drove off, 
it was very comical to see a ‘soft 
boot’ tied on to the rumble; I 
suppose by his lacquey.”’ 

The Duke and Duchess shortly 
afterwards went abroad, and 
some years were to elapse before 
my Great - Grandfather again 
came in contact with the Duke. 
But there were chance meetings 
with Captain Fitzclarence at the 
United Service Club, and my 
Great-Grandfather seems to have 
been attracted by this curious 
young man, his junior by twelve 
years. They were both soldiers, 
and each in his way had rendered 
distinguished service. Taylor, 
moreover, felt a deep sympathy 
for George Fitzelarence in his 
difficult position. Writing of his 
first meeting with the young 
man, Taylor says: “ He did not 
at first sight attract me in looks 
or manner; dark-browed and 
seemingly sulky. He twitted me 
for hunting the slipper at the 
wedding and doubted whether 
‘Papa would live up to such a 
plain and virtuous consort.’ This 
cynicism at first repelled me, but 
I decided later that it was to 
cover his sensitiveness over the 
peculiar position in which he was 
placed.” 

During the next few years the 
Duke and Duchess spent a good 
deal of time on the Continent, 
and it was not until May 1827 
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that my Great-Grandfather paid 
another visit to Bushey Park. It 
may have been cause and effect, 
but it is curious that, as in 1818, 
the invitation followed shortly 
after an event of national signifi- 
cance. By the death, in January 
1827, of the Duke of York, 
the Duke of Clarence became 
heir-apparent to the throne. He 
presumably did not feel called 
upon to display any excessive 
grief over the death of his 
brother, for whom he had never 
any particular affection ; so far 
as he was concerned, an in- 
convenient obstacle had been 
removed. Meanwhile his appoint- 
ment in April as Lord High 
Admiral had afforded him in- 
tense gratification. “ H.R.H. is 
delighted at coming back to the 
navy and has great schemes 
afoot ; he looks and is more the 
jolly tar than ever.” 

“The Rake’s Progress,’ as 
my Great-Grandfather flippantly 
described the new Lord High 
Admiral’s spectacular progress 
by land and sea to inspect the 
ports and arsenals of the king- 
dom, was not an inept designa- 
tion. The operation, which took 
place in 1827, was conducted on 
a princely scale, as was perhaps 
natural, and ‘‘made a great im- 
pression on the common people.” 
It also produced a similar effect 
on the common purse which Mr 
Canning and Lord Goderich were 
content to overlook. When, 
however, the Duke of Wellington 
assumed office in the next year, 
it became apparent that the 
former Commander-in-Chief and 
the Lord High Admiral did not 
see eye to eye on matters of 
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finance. The military martinet’s 
uncompromising attitude de- 
feated the easy-going sailor, who 
wisely enough gave up the un- 
equal contest and resigned the 
office which it had given him so 
much pleasure to hold. Writing 
to my Great-Grandfather after 
his resignation, the Duke of 
Clarence says: ‘“‘ You will have 
learnt from the newspapers that 
[I have let go my sheet-anchor to 
appease that hooked-nosed pillar 
of respectability who like Shylock 
demands his pound of flesh.’ 

From the end of 1827 until 
the middle of 1830 my Great- 
Grandfather was Commandant 
of the Riding Establishment at 
St John’s Wood, where his time 
was mostly taken up with “ teach- 
ing oafs with no horse-sense and 
precious little other, to ‘ make 
much of their horses ’ with little 
enthusiasm on the part of man 
or beast.’’ Among his pupils 
were “ a dozen or so men whom 
Mr Peel wished to be trained as 
horse constables for the new 
Police.’ His appointment as 
Commandant terminated just 
before George IV. died, in June 
1830. 

During the latter part of 1830 
and the whole of 1831 my 
Great-Grandfather, then a Lieut.- 
Colonel in the 10th Hussars, was 
seconded as an Inspector of 
Yeomanry. The appointment 
was no sinecure in view of 
the widespread agrarian riots 
which took place throughout 
the country towards the end of 
1830. ‘“ Hampshire was the 
worst danger,” he says in his 
journal; “there was no yeo- 
manry in that county, with the 
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result that hordes of ruffians 
more akin to beasts than men 
roamed the country burning 
farmhouses and destroying all 
the new machinery they could 
find. The same thing was hap- 
pening in Wiltshire, but here the 
rioters were taught a sharp 
lesson by the Wiltshire Yeo- 
manry regiment. I was luckily 
able to draft some troops of this 
fine regiment over the border, 
which finished the business. The 
King wrote expressing his high 
appreciation of its services and 
he proposes to honour it by 
making it a ‘Royal’ regiment.” 
The King apparently could not 
resist having a little dig at the 
Duke of Wellington; for he adds 
in a postscript, marked ‘ private,’ 
“that impeccable warrior who 
presides over my councils and 


who they say is at the bottom of 
this discontent, cannot gainsay 
me over this gift, since it costs 
neither him or myself anything.” 

It was a little unkind to make 


the “impeccable” warrior a 
scapegoat on hearsay evidence, 
but the Duke’s declaration 
against Reform did not tend to 
ease the situation. According to 
my Great-Grandfather, the only 
bright spot of colour in 1831 was 
the Coronation, which took place 
on 8th September. “It was a 
very stately affair,’ he says; 
“the Royal coach containing 
the King and Queen was drawn 
by eight horses of which two 
were jibbers ; the crowd cheered 
tremendously when the King 
put his head out of window and 
shouted to the grooms in charge 
of the jibbers, larboard or star- 
board. Westminster Abbey was 
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full to overflowing and there was 
a wonderful array of colour. 
Nearly all the members of the 
House of Commons were dressed 
in some kind of uniform which I 
suspect many had no right to 
wear; some had decked them- 
selves out in highland costumes. 
Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown! I was very sorry for 
the poor old King, who looked 
ready to give out his last gasp 
with that great heavy crown on 
a head which it did not fit, and 
came down over his eyebrows.” 

The easy-going citizens of 
London were content to sink 
their political differences and 
applaud the colourful procession 
of the breezy Monarch; for, 
though privately he may have 
jibbed at Reform, in public, with 
his innate buffoonery, he diverted 
their attention to a jibbing 
horse. Slower-moving brains in 
the provinces were not 80 com- 
placent, notably in Bristol, which 
town had a bad reputation for 
unruly mobs. My Great-Grand- 
father, describing the notorious 
Bristol riots, says: “It was 
through no desire of mine that I 
was drawn into the lamentable 
proceedings which started at 
Bristol on October 29th. The 
King had released me from 
Household duties since the coun- 
try was in a disturbed state, and 
he realised my responsibilities 
towards the Yeomanry. The 
disturbances at Bristol were the 
fault of one man and one man 
alone, an insensate poppinjay 
called Sir Charles Wetherell, the 
Recorder of Bristol. Not content 
with inflaming the public by 
declaiming against the so-called 
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Reform measures, he insisted on 
making a pompous entry into the 
city, with a cavalcade of magis- 
trates and Tory gentry. It was 
the signal for all the ragamuffins 
armed with scythes and stones 
to attack the procession. Sir 
Charles Wetherell, though he did 
not deserve it, was rescued, and 
escaped through a back door. 
Meanwhile the mob had got 
completely out of hand; never 
was there such a display of 
pusillanimity on the part of the 
Mayor and the Magistrates. The 
constables, half of whom were 
drunk, were quickly overpowered, 
and when the Riot act was read, 
the military were not allowed to 
take any part. It was not until 
the 31st that some of the 
magistrates, I suppose having 
recovered from their stupor, 
called for military aid. The 


Yeomanry were standing by out- 


side the city ; two squadrons of 
the 14th Dragoons who were 
awaiting orders inside were 
ordered to charge the crowd, and 
they did so in earnest with the 
result that quiet was restored, 
but over 100 people were killed 
or wounded.”’ My Great-Grand- 
father has a distressing recollec- 
tion of the affair, since he was 
a member of the court martial 
which afterwards tried the un- 
fortunate military commander, 
Colonel Brereton, who shot him- 
self on the morning of the trial. 
Minds were agitated and tem- 
pers became frayed in the spring 
of 1832, prior to the passing of 
the Reform Bill in June. The 
Royal temper suffered from the 
prevailing complaint. The King, 
perhaps, had some excuse for 
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being out of humour ; for he had 
latterly been pestered by his 
Ministers and insulted by his 
subjects. In the beginning of 
May my Great-Grandfather re- 
ceived an urgent summons to 
resume his Household duties. 
“Pray return at the earliest 
possible moment,’’ His Majesty 
wrote, “‘ I need a Master-at-arms 
to lay a rattan cane across the 
shoulders of a few of my ship’s 
company who have got out of 
hand.” The King was not 
exaggerating the seriousness of 
the situation, and Taylor says: 
“The masses are in an ugly mood, 
incited no doubt by evilly dis- 
posed agitators for their own 
ends. On May 12th the Royal 
party were subjected to a most 
disagreeable experience whilst 
driving from Windsor to London. 
All went well until we reached 
Brentford, when Bedlam was let 
loose. Groans and hisses greeted 
their Majesties, and their carriage 
was pelted with mud and filth 
of every description; a dead cat 
landed on my horse, which made 
him kick out furiously, knocking 
two men down like ninepins 
which caused me little regret. 
Captain Lambton of the Life 
Guards, in command of the 
escort, behaved splendidly and 
closed up his men against the 
carriage windows ; thanks to his 
presence of mind, their Majesties 
escaped harm. The Queen was 
much shaken but remained quite 
calm, and soothed the lady-in- 
waiting who was squealing some- 
what. [ had no rattan handy, but 
the escort used the flats of their 
swords with good effect. This 
sort of thing continued all along 
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the road, and when we entered 
the Park howls of execration 
went up amongst the mob and 
continued all the way to the 
Palace. Shortly after our arrival 
the Duke of Wellington had a 
short audience of the King on 
the question of forming a new 
administration. His chances do 
not seem very hopeful. His 
Grace met with a very hostile 
reception from the crowd outside 
the Palace when I escorted him 
out. Things are in a terrible 
mess over this parrot cry of 
Reform. The very Throne itself 
is threatened; pray Heaven 
Lord Grey will see reason.” 

The King, according to my 
Great-Grandfather, ‘“‘ was unable 
to digest the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s medicine and so swallowed 
Reform like a dose of calomel, 
unpleasant but necessary.’ 
Affairs having quietened down 
after the passing of the Reform 
Bill on 7th June the Court ad- 
journed to Windsor for some 
relaxation. ‘‘ The Queen and I 
need a rest from the importuni- 
ties of vexatious persons,’”’ the 
King told Taylor, adding, “ pray 
see that all is ship-shape at the 
Castle, in particular the new 
arrangements for the closet.” 
My Great-Grandfather makes a 
short note: ‘ Methinks the K., 
though he did not say as much, 
had in mind the new contraption 
being fixed, in which water takes 
the place of words, rather than 
the privy-chamber.” Taylor’s 
sense of humour combined with 
refinement appealed to the King, 
who contrary to the opinion of 
some authorities was not defi- 
cient in either quality. 
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A pleasantly informal atmo- 
sphere seems to have pervaded 
the Royal house-party at Wind- 
sor in the June of 1832; Mini- 
sters were conspicuous by their 
absence and the guests were of 
their Majesties’ own choice. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Althorp, made a bid to be 
present, presumably to keep an 
eye on the Royal expenditure, 
but the King would have none of 
it. “I want no prying Pursers 
aboard,” he said to Taylor; 
“they can look for prize-money 
elsewhere.”” My Great-Grand- 
father, in a letter to his wife, 
says: ‘The King was determined 
to put the annoyances of State 
behind him for the time; the 
Queen, poor soul, who has many 
eares of a different nature, sup- 
ports him nobly. Her conduct 
and devotion under the most 
trying circumstances are worthy 
of the highest praise.’’ In paying 
this tribute to the Queen, my 
Great-Grandfather was referring 
to her unremitting kindness and 
attention to the sons and daugh- 
ters of her husband by Mrs 
Jordan, two of whom, Captain 
Fitzelarence (now the Earl of 
Munster) and his sister Lady 
de Lisle, were among the party 
on this occasion. Other guests 
included “the Duke and Duchess 
of Buccleuch, the Duke being a 
very gentlemanly sort of man 
with whom I had many interest- 
ing confabs; Lord and Lady 
Winchester with their charming 
young daughter; Lady Cecilia 
Paulet who was much in favour 
with the K.; Lord Albemarle 
(in waiting), Sir Henry and Lady 
Wheatly, Sir Herbert Taylor who 
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was Military Secretary to the 
Duke of York, and last but not 
least dear old ‘Daddy Hill’ 
{Lord Hill] whom I had not seen 
since Waterloo and the Army of 
Occupation days. The King 
found a word for everyone, but 
the Queen was mostly taken up 
with Princess Augusta. A most 
pleasant company.” 

On 19th June the Royal party 
attended the race meeting at 
Ascot, which then as now seems 
to have attracted all the rank 
and fashion. It was a perfect 
day, marred only by an ugly 
incident when a disgruntled pen- 
sioner made a vicious and un- 
provoked assault on the King. 
My Great-Grandfather was in 
high spirits ; for he was to meet 
his two daughters, Anne and 
Harriet, who were in Lord and 
Lady Minto’s party. The two 
girls were noted beauties and 
were known in their native 
county as the Rose and Lily of 
Devon. The day’s events are 
described by my Great-Grand- 
father. ‘“‘ We drove in six car- 
riages in state to therace course,”’ 
he says ; “ to my delight, almost 
the first people I met were Lord 
and Lady Minto, Lord Melgund, 
Lady Fanny Elliot and Anne and 
Harriet. Great excitement as 
Lord Minto has a horse running 
in one of the races. Lady Minto 
was looking particularly hand- 
some and well dressed, that is so 
well as the present fashion for 
older ladies will allow; what I 
believe is known as the long 
pointed stomacher does not to 
my mind enhance feminine 
charms. Lady Fanny is becom- 
ing quite a beauty, but I am told 
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that Anne and Harriet hold the 
field. The King, who even now 
seldom misses anything in this 
respect and had heard of ‘ your 
lovely daughters,’ ordered me to 
present ‘ the Rose and the Lily,’ 
to whom he paid such glowing 
compliments that I fear lest 
their heads may be turned. H.M. 
was in fine fettle joking with his 
old shipmates, many of whom 
were present. Admiral Beres- 
ford (brother of the Marshal) is a 
particular friend. I met him last 
when he was in command of the 
Royal Sovereign yacht which took 
Louis X VITI. across the Channel. 
Like everyone else, he was thank- 
ful to see the back of that 
Monarch. The King as usual 
mixed freely with the crowd and 
it was this misplaced confidence 
which might have proved to be 
his undoing. By the mercy of 
Providence, what might have 
been tragedy had something of 
the comical in it. Their Majesties 
were passing the entrance to the 
saddling ring when there was 
a sudden commotion amongst 
the crowd. Someone shouted 
‘Murder! hold him!’ and some- 
thing which sounded like a 
musket-ball sang past our ears, 
and burst with a noise like a 
cannon-shot. A dastardly fellow 
in the crowd had hurled a large 
stone at the King. The missile 
fortunately missed its mark and 
crashed into the glazed hat of a 
Peeler, taking it off in fine style. 
The Queen was much alarmed, 
not for herself but for the King, 
who was merely in a fury and 
soundly rated the Peeler for 
chasing his hat instead of the 
criminal. The villain, I am 
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thankful to say, was soon after- 
wards secured.” 

Lord Hill, before leaving, took 
my Great-Grandfather aside and 
told him that the King desired 
that he should be released from 
military duties and officially 
appointed Groom of the Bed- 
chamber. The Commander-in- 
Chief had therefore arranged that 
Taylor’s appointment as such 
should be gazetted as from 
14th February 1833. Writ- 
ing to his wife soon after- 
wards, my Great-Grandfather 
says: ‘‘ Daddy Hill has given 
me some good news, and I now 
know where I am; I am vastly 
pleased that I have been ap- 
pointed Groom of the Bed- 
chamber, which I think is a very 
high honour. Hitherto, I have 


regarded myself merely as a 
soldier groom ; I am now, as it 


were, promoted from the stables 
to the Court. I trust that I 
shall rise to the occasion.” 

My Great-Grandfather was 
much relieved to find that his 
position had been stabilised. 
His duties, though not unduly 
arduous, varied considerably 
according to the King’s whims 
and fancies, and these were quite 
unpredictable. In another letter 
to his wife he says: ‘‘ My post 
as Groom of the Bedchamber 
of course puts me on a much 
more intimate footing in the 
Household. The K. as you know 
has his peculiarities, and I am 
anything from apothecary to 
riding - master. I am, if you 
please, not master of the King’s 
purse, but of his calomel, which 
his lacquey constantly forgets, 
and which, as the K. says, his 
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liver demands after a Knights 
of the Garter dinner or an inter- 
view with Lord Brougham. H.M. 
is no horseman himself but the 
Queen is very fond of riding: 


‘having been dragoon, hussar and 


lancer, I am in charge of the 
equestrian arrangements. This 
gives me great pleasure as I am 
thus able to improve my ac- 
quaintance with the Q. whom I 
greatly admire. Pray now do 
not be jealous, as I refer to her 
character and not to her out- 
ward attractions, which, saving 
her presence, are not very pro- 
nounced. This afternoon we 
had a delightful gallop in 
Windsor Park, starting from 
His Majesty’s cottage, where 
we let out a pet antelope which 
gambolled with us all the way. 
The party consisted of the Q., 
Miss Bagot, a pretty maid of 
honour, Lord Falkland and my- 
self. The Q. and I had a very 
pleasant confab, whilst Lord 
Falkland entertained Miss Bagot, 
who is too young for yours 
truly.” Taylor with a touch of 
naiveté, but scarcely of courtier- 
ism, adds: ‘ The Queen when 
riding wears a veil which much 
improves her appearance; 80 
also does Miss Bagot, who really 
has no need of one.” 

My Great-Grandfather appears 
to have had nostalgic recollec- 
tions of the rural rides at 
Windsor, and of the general 
homely atmosphere which the 
place engendered, as opposed 
to what he calls “ the unfriendly 
pavements of St James and the 
garish splendour of the Brighton 
Pavilion.” In a letter to his wife 
written from St James’s Palace, 
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he says: “I miss the glades of 
Windsor and Virginia Water ; as 
Bishop Heber says, ‘there every 
prospect pleases, but here only 
man is vile.’ The change is 
reflected in the King, who at 
Windsor rattles off his quarter- 
deck jokes, but here seems 
moody and irritable. Ministers 
drive him mad with their con- 
tinual bickering over matters 
that he knows little of and about 
which he cares less. At present 
it is the slave question which 
Mr Stanley has taken up in the 
House of Commons, and which 
Lord Grey and Lord Brougham 
are squabbling about with the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Ellenborough in the House of 
Lords.” The result of this 


‘‘ squabble,”’ in which Lord Grey 
and his supporters won, had 
rather more far-reaching results 
than the King ‘knew of or 


cared about,’ since on 28th 
August 1833 he was forced to 
pull himself together and give his 
assent to the Emancipation Act 
which virtually freed all slaves 
throughout the British colonies. 
The King apparently acted on 
the motto “live and let live” ; 
for in his younger days he had, 
like other members of his family, 
except the Duke of Gloucester, 
been opposed to the abolition of 
the slave trade. “ Much good 
may it do ’em,’’ was his only 
comment on the transaction he 
made to his Groom of the 
Bedchamber, but whether the 
remark applied to Lord Grey 
and Mr Stanley or the emanci- 
pated negroes is not recorded. 
As my Great - Grandfather 
became more intimately ac- 
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quainted with the inner workings 
of the Royal Household, he 
could not fail to notice the 
domestic upheavals which fre- 
quently occurred in the Royal 
Family. The chief disturber of 
the peace so far as the King was 
concerned was his sister-in-law, 
the Duchess of Kent, who, as 
my Great-Grandfather says, 
“ strikes even myself, who know 
her but little, as a most enraging 
person, flaunting her position 
as mother of the heiress to the 
throne; as for the King, the 
mention of her name brings a 
rush of blood to his head, though 
he will do anything for his niece 
the little Princess Victoria.” 
Another bone of contention in 
the family circle was my Great- 
Grandfather’s old acquaintance, 
the Earl of Munster, who 
visited his father when the 
mood took him. Taylor, in 
a letter to his wife in July 
1834, says: “I see a good deal 
of George Fitzclarence one way 
and another, generally at the 
United Service Club, and some- 
times at St James’s Palace or 
Windsor. I must say that I 
think his behaviour to the King 
and Q. leaves much to be 
desired. He pays little attention 
to the Queen; he tells me he 
comes as a matter of duty to 
receive the paternal blessing. I 
suspect myself that he comes as 
a matter of necessity to receive 
the paternal largesse, but I 
rather fancy that he as oft as 
not goes away without either.” 
On 16th October the buildings 
of both Houses of Parliament 
went up in flames and were 
totally destroyed. A month 
F 
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later, the Melbourne ministry 
metaphorically went the same 
way. My Great - Grandfather, 
who was then with the King at 
Brighton, describes their passing. 
‘*T mislike this place,’ he says, 
“ haunted as it is by unpleasant 
ghosts, but the smell of the sea 
puts new life into H.M. On 
November 14th, Lord Melbourne 
came to see him and suggested 
that Lord John Russell should 
take Lord Althorp’s place as 
leader of the House of Commons, 
and, as the K. told me after- 
wards, wanted to make hay with 
the Cabinet. The K. made hay 
of Lord Melbourne instead, and 
told him that he wanted none 
of his Russells or Spring-Rices, 
ete., and that he should ask the 
Duke of Wellington to come and 
see him. Lord Melbourne re- 
turned to town with a flea in 
his ear. This was not the end 
of the story; a very insulting 
article has appeared in the Times 
newspaper which accuses the 
Queen of meddling in state 
matters. This was too much 
for the K. and we really felt he 
might have an apoplexy; he 
insisted that it was Lord 
Brougham’s doing and that he 
and the rest should go. He was 
as good as his word and dis- 
missed all the Ministers before 
any others were appointed.” 
When Peel’s ministry came to 
grief over the question of the 
Church of Ireland, and was suc- 
ceeded by the second Melbourne 
administration in April 1835, 
the King, who according to my 
Great-Grandfather did not relish 
the taste of small beer, remarked 
to Taylor: ‘ the same miserable 
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crew of barnacles aboard save 
Brougham, who I pushed through 
the lubber’s hole.” The King, 
it is true, excepted from 
his contemptuous condemnation 
Palmerston, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, with whom he got on very 
well. He was also on the best 
of terms with Lord Minto, who 
succeeded Lord Auckland as 
First Lord of the Admiralty in 
September. This was most satis- 
factory for my Great-Grand- 
father, since Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Minto were two of his 
greatest friends, and the result 
was the formation of what he 
calls “ a delightful partie carée of 
all the talents.” 

With the dismissal of Lord 
Melbourne in favour of Sir 
Robert Peel, and the return 
of the former, the King 
ceased to interfere to any 
extent in politics, and as he told 
my Great-Grandfather, decided 
to rest on his oars. The process 
was not particularly restful to 
anyone in the Royal Household; 
it developed into a succession of 
violent quarrels with the Duchess 
of Kent. My Great-Grandfather, 
writing to his wife in December 
1835 from St James’s Palace, 
says: ‘ Affairs have been rather 
uncomfortable here of late. The 
K. I can see is not himself and 
the cause is his irritation at the 
behaviour of the Duchess of 
Kent or ‘that woman at Ken- 
sington,’ as he calls her; the 
root of the trouble is, I believe, 
that she keeps Princess Victoria 
from appearing at his drawing- 
rooms ; he is as I have told you 
very touchy where his dignity 
is concerned.” Writing a little 
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later in the month he says: 
‘* Ann and Harriet will have told 
you that they arrived safely at 
the Minto’s. Wonders will never 
cease. On the 17th there was a 
Royal night at the opera house; 
the opera was ‘ Lucrezia Borgia.’ 
Those invited were the Duchess 
of Kent and the young Princess 
(entre nous, the K. did this to 
assert his authority) and the 
Mintos with Ann and Harriet in 
train. The K. and Q. and her 
sister the Duchess of Saxe 
Weimar were in the Royal box 
with Lord Wiltshire and myself 
in attendance. The Duchess of 
Kent and the Princess were in a 
box opposite. The K. when he 
saw them said in a loud voice : 
‘One more for the muster 
book’; then settled himself 
down and slept through the 
whole performance.” 

As 1836 wore on, the King 


was slowly but surely going 


downhill both mentally and 
physically, or so it seemed to my 
Great-Grandfather, who was in 
fairly constant attendance on 
him. “The K. in a very tire- 
some humour to-day,’’ he notes 
in his journal of 15th May, “ his 
liver torpid despite a large dose 
of calomel, and his brain still 
more 80. He slept most of the 
day; when he did wake, was very 
fretful, and kept harking back to 
the abandoning of criminal pro- 
ceedings against the Duke of 
Cumberland and the Orangemen. 
‘By God,’ he said to no one in 
particular, ‘I would like to see 
Ernest axed and Fairman and 
the rest hung and quartered.’ 
Then he would come back to 
the Duchess of Kent and ‘ her 
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devilish goings-on’; it all be- 
comes very wearisome and I 
doubt much how it will end.” 
With the approach of summer, 
the King seemed to improve in 
health and in August prorogued 
Parliament in person for the 
autumn recess. The birthdays 
of the King and Queen fell within 
a few days of each other and a 
banquet had been arranged at 
Windsor to celebrate the joint 
events on 21st August. It was 
one of the last occasions on 
which my Great-Grandfather was 
in attendance on the King and 
he says “it was a mighty 
harrassing affair.’ The King 
could hardly do less than invite 
the heiress to the throne, who 
was of course accompanied by 
her mother. My Great-Grand- 
father, describing what happened, 
says: ‘“‘ When the K. came into 
dinner, I saw that he was vexed 
about something ; his face was 
very red and there was a pulsing 
movement in his temple which 
was to me a sure danger-signal. 
There were about a hundred 
guests to dinner and the Duchess 
of Kent sat on the right of the K. 
When dinner was over and after 
his health had been drunk, the 
K. stood up to reply. The 
lacqueys fortunately had left 
the room, and I wish now that 
I had followed suit, for the 
scene affected me very painfully. 
Whether the Duchess of Kent 
suspected what was coming, I 
know not; at all events the K. 
launched a shattering broadside 
against her in which his pent-up 
feelings of months exploded. 
He rated her as he would have 
any scullion for her studied 
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disrespect to him in keeping 
the young Princess away from 
Court; he was the King, he 
said, and he insisted on his 
niece’s attendance in the future. 
T could not but feel sorry for the 
Duchess, though no doubt she 
has been to blame, but methinks 
the K. should have behaved 
more gently to a woman in 
public. The whole company was 
aghast and there was a horrible 
silence. The Duchess became 
very white, the Q. pink, and the 
K. redder than ever. The young 
Princess sought refuge in tears. 
The Duchess left next day in 
high dudgeon and returned with 
the Princess to Kensington.” 
In February 1837 my Great- 
Grandfather received a_ letter 
from Lord Hill informing him 
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that he had been gazetted to the 
Coloneley of the 17th Lancers 
and at the same time offering 
him the appointment of Lieut.- 
Governor of the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst, subject to 
the King’s approval. The King, 
who was not at all anxious to 
lose Taylor, was, however, averse 
to placing any obstacle in the 
way of his promotion and rose 
superior to the occasion. “T 
have given my consent to Lord 
Hill,”’ he told Taylor, and per- 
haps realising that his sands 
were running out, as indeed they 
were, added with a touch of 
pathos and humour combined : 
“Methinks you will be of more 
service to a Queen as a soldiér 
than as a Groom of the Bed- 
chamber.” 
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Anita and Michael Seaton 
are both optimists at heart, 
only their two brands of 
optimism are very different. 
Michael always trusts that law 
and order will triumph, whereas 
Anita is inclined to believe that 
an occasional straying from the 
prescribed path will make 
the route more pleasantly 
adventurous, and that enterprise 
is in itself deserving of success. 
An episode of the early post-war 
years, which tipped the scales 
distinctly in favour of Anita’s 
outlook, can now safely be told 
without fear of embarrassing 
anyone who may have crossed 
the traveller’s path. The names 
of the characters concerned have, 
moreover, been changed, and 
one would search the map in 
vain for the village which plays 
some part in the story, or for 
the neighbouring town; their 
real names, too, have to be with- 
held, for why draw unwelcome 
attention to an old lady who 
has had her day ? 


Life might have been very 
pleasant for Anita now that the 
long strain of the war was over, 
had it not been for the continued 


separation and lack of news 
from those she loved so dearly. 
Sitting by the fire in her little 
drawing-room in Chelsea, she 
let her mind go back over the 
years to the house in Vienna 
which had been for her such a 
happy playground. 

Having been left at school in 
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England by parents stationed in 
a remote part of the Empire, 
Anita had spent most of her 
holidays with her Aunt Edith, 
who was married to an Austrian 
architect. Those holidays in 
Vienna and at the chalet in the 
mountains of Styria, with her 
cousins Eva and Hugo, had 
meant companionship, family 
affection, and a gay delight. 
Michael, whom Anita married in 
1936, had shared her enchant- 
ment, and the summer of 1939 
found them all together at the 
chalet, refusing to admit to one 
another that it might be for the 
last time. Since then, there had 
been complete silence. 

Five months had now passed 
since the end of the war, and it 
was still impossible to communi- 
cate with Austria, even by post. 
Gazing into the flames, Anita 
continued to dream. What 
had happened to Sophy, she 
wondered, Sophy who had been 
Aunt Edith’s cook and whom 
Anita had been allowed to bring 
to England. She was Czech, 
and a very good cook indeed. 
After two years with Anita, 
however, she had married Mr 
Bodgers, the butcher’s assistant ; 
the couple had set up in a shop 
of their own in an outer suburb, 
and had prospered. ‘‘ My hus- 
band is a substantial man,” 
Sophy would explain. But their 
house had been destroyed in an 
air raid; they had moved, and 
Anita had lost sight of Sophy. 

There was a ring at the door- 
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bell. Anita switched on the hall 
light and opened the front door, 
admitting a stout woman who 
walked in confidently. As the 
light fell on the visitor’s face, 
Anita recognised her. 

“ Sophy!” she cried. 
Sophy! Do come in!” 

** Ja, die Sophy!” And with 
a smile of satisfaction, Sophy, 
resplendent in a Persian lamb 
coat, a black hat turned up at 
an enterprising angle, and with 
a very large, very shiny red 
crocodile-leather bag slung over 
her shoulder, advanced into the 
drawing-room. 

Accepting a glass of sherry, 
she held out a well-filled cigar- 
ette case, a rare sight in those 
early days. 

“T am going to see my 
mother in Czechoslovakia and 
my sister in Vienna,” Sophy 
announced. “If Madam will 
write some letters for the gnaedige 
Frau in Vienna, I will take them 
and bring back a reply.” 

‘** But you can’t go to Vienna, 
Sophy ! Nor to  COzecho- 
slovakia. They won't let you, 
you know. You can’t even 
leave England without an exit 
permit.” 

“T know. They’ve told me. 
But it is time for me to visit my 
mother. She will be seventy 
next week. But does anybody 
think of old mothers? No. The 
war is over, and still they say 
we can’t travel. It is nonsense. 
My husband says perhaps Madam 
will look at my passport ? ” 

Anita remembered Sophy’s 
pride at acquiring a_ British 
passport after she had become 
Mrs Bodgers. She examined the 
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document. It had been issued 
in 1938, and was valid for five 
years only. 

“ T know it isn’t quite right,” 
said Sophy, reading doubt in 
Anita’s face. ‘‘ Never mind— 
it will have to do. They can’t 
stop me. I willfetch your letters 
tomorrow morning. Good-bye, 
Madam ! ”’ 

When Michael came home, he 
found Anita engrossed in writing 
her letters for Vienna. 

‘“* Darling—I don’t want to 
pour cold water—but I shouldn’t 
really bother to write any more 
letters. Sophy hasn’t the slight- 
est chance of getting there.” 

She knew he was right; yet 
she had great respect for Sophy’s 
resourcefulness, and she went on 
writing. Sophy called the next 
morning, stuffed the letters into 
the shiny red leather bag, and 
departed. 


One evening, three weeks later, 


the door-bell rang again. Anita 
rose excitedly. Michael gave her 
a quick look, went out into the 
hall and came back, ushering in 
Sophy. 

‘“Good evening, Miss Anita. 
Here are the letters for you.” 

“That’s impossible,” said 
Michael. ‘“ Really, Anita .. .” 

But Anita looked at the letters, 
at the well-known handwritings, 
and tried to steady her voice. 

“You have seen’ them, 
Sophy ? ”’ 

“I have seen them all. They 
were all there. Herr Hugo is 
back from the war. The gnaedige 
Frau...” 

Michael was helping Sophy 
out of the now slightly battered- 
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looking Persian lamb coat. Then 
he busied himself with whisky 
and glasses. Sophy continued, 
answering Anita’s eager ques- 
tions, and adding all the small 
strokes of the brush that make 
the complete picture. 

At last it was Michael’s turn. 
** How on earth did you get to 
Vienna?” he said; and Sophy 
settled down to tell her story. 


“It might have been worse, 
really. If it hadn’t been for my 
mother—but that was later on. 
I went to the airport and sat on 
the settee by the window and 
watched the people and the exit 
to the airfield. So I got the hang 
of it. Some men in uniform 
were going out to the plane, and 
| picked on a tall officer— 
he must have been a general 
—because he looked very im- 
portant and everybody seemed 
to know him. He had just gone 
through the barrier, and the 
man who looks at the tickets 
was having an argument with 
the next two passengers, a young 
couple; they were French, I 
think, and very agitated, because 
their papers were not in order 
and it was just about time for 
the plane to start. So I said I 
had something for the general 
who had just gone through, and 
I rushed after him and left the 
official arguing with the excited 
young couple. I caught up with 
the general and asked him— 

‘** Bxeuse me, sir, but is this 
the way to the plane, sir?’ 
A stupid question, but I wanted 
it to look as if the general knew 
me. He answered quite politely, 
and I climbed behind him into 
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the plane. I found an empty 
seat and hoped the young couple 
would be late, for how did I 
know there was a seat to spare? 
But they came running along at 
the last moment, and just the 
same, there was still a seat for 
me. Somebody else must have 
missed the plane. So I started 
off lucky. Only I have never 
been so near a heart attack in 
my life.” 

“You had no ticket, I sup- 
pose ? ’ asked Michael. 

“T did not. That wasn’t my 
fault. They wouldn’t sell me 
one at the airways office when 
they heard I had no exit permit. 
Very silly of them, for they lost 
the price of a ticket. I was quite 
willing to pay ; I had the money 
on me.” 

“* And your passport ? 

** Nobody looked at my pass- 
port. I didn’t give them a 
chance. 

“* Before I knew it, we were 
high up in the air. It was lovely. 
All I had to do was to lean back 
and enjoy it. So I did. When 
we landed at the Prague airport, 
the man there began to look at 
my passport. He was a Czech, 
of course; quite a young man. 
So I said to him, in Czech— 

“* Now, inspector, please 
don’t make a fuss. I have a 
hundred cigarettes for you— 
English cigarettes. Just wait till 
the other passengers have gone.’ 

“T call all guards and ticket 
collectors ‘inspector’ to their 
faces; they like that. He was a 
little surprised—not very much 
—and told me, in a very official 
voice, to stand aside and wait. 
When I gave him the cigarettes, 
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he was really pleased and forgot 
all about the passport and the 
ticket. He said he could get me 
a taxi, but the driver would 
want cigarettes too. 

**Sure,’ I said; ‘he can have 
twenty.’ 

“So the ticket collector got 
me a car, and I told the driver 
to take me to the station for 
Zlavec, and gave him his cigar- 
ettes.” 

‘** May I ask—how many cigar- 
ettes did you take with you? ” 
inquired Michael cautiously. 

‘** Five thousand ; all in small 
packets,’ was the answer. “Two 
hundred in the pockets of my 
fur coat, two hundred in my 
bag, and the rest in my suit- 
case.” 

Anita and Michael looked at 
each other, and then Michael 
looked the other way. Sophy, 
having got into her stride, 
continued— 

‘** Prague looked just the same 
as before the war, only the people 
seemed different to me. There 
were a lot of soldiers, and I 
couldn’t see any smart-looking 
women. I didn’t look round 
very much; to tell the truth, 
I felt a little—a little . . 

“Uneasy?” inquired Michael, 
filling Sophy’s glass. 

** Yes, uneasy ; that’s it. Un- 
easy. 

“The place didn’t feel 
friendly. Nobody smiled. I 
saw the first Russians there, too, 
and I remembered that I hadn’t 
a Czech visa. All I wanted was 
to get to Zlavec, away from 
Prague. What a thing—to feel 
uneasy in the country where 
you were born, eh? 
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‘* When we got to the station, 
I remembered that I had no 
Czech money to buy a ticket to 
Zlavec. But the man at the 
barrier was quite pleased to take 
twenty cigarettes, and he let me 
through. Then at last I was in 
the train to Zlavec, and I knew 
I was all right ; and now I could 
think of nothing but my mother. 
At the station at Zlavec I gave 
the ticket collector twenty cigar- 
ettes instead of a ticket, and 
he thanked me very much and 
carried my suitcase outside. I 
found a place where I could eat, 
and when they saw I had 
English cigarettes they were all 
over me, and they gave me such 
a meal...” 

There was something else on 
Michael’s mind— 

‘“‘ What gave you the idea of 
taking all these —h’m—five 
thousand cigarettes ? ” he asked. 
‘* How did you know .. .”’ 

*“ Well, it stands to reason,” 
said Sophy. ‘“ I thought: Eng- 
land has won the war, and 
yet we are short of cigarettes. 
What must it be like on the 
Continent? True, Czechoslo- 
vakia has won the war too, but 
not as much as all that; any- 
way, one can be pretty sure they 
haven’t got English cigarettes. 
If they have anything to smoke 
at all, it will be the worst kind of 
tobacco. So I began to collect 
cigarettes as soon as the war was 
over.” 

She continued— 

“There I stood, outside the 
station in Zlavec. I started to 
walk along the street towards 
my mother’s village. The village 
is a long way off, too far to 
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walk with a suitcase, and I was 
wondering how to get there. 
But it wasn’t long before I 
came to a garage; the man 
in charge sat outside doing 
nothing. I told him he could 
have fifty cigarettes if he would 
take me in a car to Kocin—that 
is our village. He hesitated ; 
he said he could not leave the 
garage. 

““* Come, come,’ I said, ‘ are 
any of your customers going to 
give you English cigarettes ? ’ 

“* English cigarettes?’ he 
asked. ‘ That is another matter.’ 

‘“** Besides, you will be back 
in half an hour.’ 

“That settled it. He took 
out an old car and drove me to 
Kocin. I should say to what 


was left of Kocin. The driver 
told me that the Germans had 
intended to build an aerodrome 
there, and that they had pulled 


down most of the houses. They 
had also made a new road. I 
asked him to stop, gave him his 
cigarettes, and he turned back. 
My mother’s cottage is at the 
other end of Kocin, a little way 
off; that is why it wasn’t pulled 
down. At last I found it, right 
on the main road, where there 
hadn’t been a road last time I 
was there. The cottage looked 
very small, standing alone there 
by the roadside. There were 
some chickens scratching for 
food in the field, but I could not 
see any sign of a cow-shed or 
even a goat. I opened the door, 
and there in the kitchen was my 
mother. 

“Well, when your mother 
sees you again after eight years, 
it is almost too much for an old 
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woman. We couldn’t either of 
us speak at first. You see, I 
hadn’t told her that I was 
coming. She said I had been a 
long time. It was no use trying 
to make her understand that 
they wouldn’t let you travel, so 
I didn’t try. I only said that I 
couldn’t get away from the 
house and the shop, and that 
she did understand. I fetched 
a tin of coffee and a tin of milk 
out of my case, and we made 
some coffee. There was only 
dry bread to go with it. My 
mother said she had forgotten 
what coffee tasted like; she 
took a long time over it and said 
it was like the old days. After- 
wards we fed the chickens and 
locked them up in the hen- 
house for the night. I watched 
my mother. She was older, and 
smaller, but she moved like a 
young woman. 

** * What is there to eat for an 
evening meal, mother?’ I asked 
her, wanting to get busy in the 
kitchen. 

“ * Nothing much,’ she replied, 
with a depressed look on her 
face. 

“We cooked our supper. My 
mother was right; it was not 
much—a few boiled potatoes. 
She did not complain, but she 
had got into a habit of sighing 
every now and then. I could 
understand, of course, how she 
would feel with nothing much 
to make a meal of when her 
daughter comes home after so 
many years, she who used to be 
the best cook in the village. 

“The peace and quiet did me 
good, after the bother of getting 
away from the airport, and 
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Prague and the train. But the 
cottage felt cold because all the 
windows were broken. 

“* What about your windows, 
mother ? ’ I asked. 

“* My mother sighed. 

“¢ They’ve been like that for 
a long time; the Germans did 
some blasting, and this is what 
happened. Who will do any- 
thing for an old woman? They 
would have to come all the way 
from Zlavec with the glass. 
And the roof is leaking too.’ 

“We went to bed early, and 
I slept well, in a feather-bed 
with down pillows. In _ the 
morning, after breakfast, we 
both felt very cheerful. I was 
staiding by the window, when a 
young fellow came walking along 
the road. 

“* Hey!’ I called. 
moment ! ’ 

“The young fellow stopped 


‘Just a 


and stared, and came slowly 
across to the window. 
** What do you want?’ he 


asked, without a smile. He 
looked very glum for one so 
young. 

‘““*Good morning to you!’ 
I said. 

‘* He kept on staring. 

““*See this packet of cigar- 
ettes ? there—take it. If you 
bring me a nice fowl in time 
for the mid-day meal, you shall 
have another packet.’ 

‘* You have never seen such a 
change as in that face. Now it 
was just one large grin. He lit a 
cigarette and blew out the smoke. 

** You'll get your chicken,’ 
he said. ‘Vl be back in an 
hour.’ 

‘““My mother was listening, 
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and now she remembered some- 
thing— 

“** My chickens! I have for- 
gotten to let the chickens out! 
What a stupid old woman I am! 
Forgetting my chickens because 
I am having a good breakfast!’ 
and she went off to the hen- 
house. There she was, talking 
and apologising to her chickens, 
but it seemed to me that if the 
chickens had made an effort 
they could have got out without 
any help from her; the hen- 
house was nothing but a small 
ruin. 

“The young fellow, Pavlik 
was his name, was just dis- 
appearing at the bend of the 
road, when two other men came 
walking along—on their way to 
work, no doubt, because they 
were carrying some tools. 

“* Hey!’ I called, and they 
stopped and came across to the 
cottage. 

“** No doubt you have noticed 
that my mother has no glass in 
her windows?’ I asked them, 
very politely. 

“*Same as many other 
people,’ one of them answered, 
shrugging his shoulders and look- 
ing at the other man. 

“** Well, you had better listen 
to me. Here is a packet of 
cigarettes for each of you. If 
you come along with some glass 
this afternoon and put her 
windows back, you'll get another 
packet,’ I told them. 

“They looked at the cigar- 
ettes, and at each other, and at 
me, and then they began to 
laugh. 

“¢Phat’s what I call talk- 
ing!’ said the one, Kulik was 
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his name, and the other, Sivy, 
counted the windows with his 
eyes. 

“* All right!’ he agreed. 
‘We'll come back in the after- 
noon.’ 

“They each lit a cigarette ; 
for they knew there were more 
to come; and they went, salut- 
ing like soldiers. We tidied up 
the cottage, and an hour later 
Pavlik came back with a fat little 
chicken all ready for roasting. 

“* Anything you want, 
Missis,’ he said as I gave him 
his second packet of cigarettes. 
‘Pll look in again tomorrow.’ 

“My mother roasted the 
chicken—I could not have done 
it better myself. But, of course, 
she burns wood in her kitchen 
stove, and there is nothing like 
a wood-fire for roasting. You'll 
never get a chicken to taste like 
that with gas or an electric 
cooker; not even with coal. 
We had our meal, and my mother 
sighed again, but it was a 
different kind of sigh, the way 
you sigh after a good meal. 

“Tn the afternoon, Kulik and 
Sivy arrived; they brought a 
friend who had a wheelbarrow 
with some sheets of glass stacked 
on it under a tarpaulin. Good- 
ness knows what they had done 
about their own jobs. When I 
had given them a cigarette each, 
they got down to work, measur- 
ing the windows, and cutting the 
glass on my mother’s kitchen 
table; then the three of them 
puttied the window-panes in. 
I kept the men going with 
cigarettes. At last my mother 
had all her windows back. Now 
she looked really cheerful, and 
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she made coffee for the five of 
us. Kulik and Sivy and the 
friend offered to come again 
tomorrow and paint the window- 
frames. That would suit my 
mother, I said, and while they 
were about it, would they give 
the door a coat of paint too, and 
could they mend the hen-house 
and the roof between them? In 
the end I gave them their 


packets of cigarettes and they 
grinning 


went away, like 
monkeys. 

“Next day they came with 
pots of paint and brushes, the 
wheelbarrow covered up with 
logs so the things wouldn’t 
show; and Kulik painted the 
window-frames and the door, 
and the other two mended the 
hen-house and the roof. Pavlik, 
too, turned up again, this time 
with a large piece of steak and 
some dripping. Other times he 
brought us pork cutlets, cream 
cheese, ham, sugar, and a bag of 
flour, always in exchange for 
twenty cigarettes. My mother 
enjoyed herself, and cooked and 
baked the whole day, just as if 
there had never been a war. 

“When Pavlik came past in 
the evenings, he always had a 
meal with us. He was eighteen 
and alone in the world, paying 
for a bed somewhere with people 
he didn’t like. His parents had 
been killed in the ‘ Protec- 
torate’; his sister had been 
taken away by the Germans to 
do forced labour; a brother was 
missing. He was still hoping 
that his sister would be found 
some day. Now he was doing 
odd jobs for the farmers and 
in the town. The stories he 
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had to tell—but I never heard 
the end of them; there were 
too many. The trouble is, all 
these young people out there 
have, had such very long 
lives. ... 

“When the new paint had 
dried, my mother put up fresh 
curtains; you wouldn’t have 
recognised the cottage. My 
mother was really proud of it. 
By and by the news got round, 
and people from the neighbour- 
hood came in for afternoon 
coffee and admired my mother’s 
cottage, and her daughter from 
England. I was beginning to 
think of buying a goat for my 
mother. 

‘So the seventieth birthday 
came. I gave my mother the 


woollen stuff I had brought her 
for a dress, and she stroked it 
and smiled. It was my mother’s 


great day, with coffee and cake 
and guests and small presents 
and flowers. In the evening 
Pavlik brought a bottle of wine, 
and we were very gay. 

‘* Before we went to bed that 
night, my mother fetched a 
little carved box out of her chest 
of drawers, and out of it she took 
a garnet brooch and gave it to 
me. Ghieds &. 7” 

Sophy unpinned the brooch 
she was wearing and held it out 
to Anita, turning it this way and 
that so that the fire lit up the 
bright ruby depths in the dark 
garnets, set in gold in the 
traditional style, graduated tiers 
of round cut garnets rising to 
encircle a large central stone. 

“T stayed ten days with my 
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mother, and then there was 
nothing more for me to do there. 
The cottage was repaired and in 
order, and my mother was look- 
ing move like herself. The 
seventieth birthday was over. 
It was time I moved on. 

“There is no post between 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, but 
my sister Kati had sent a letter 
to my mother by a young Czech 
woman from Vienna. Kati is 
a Hausmeisterin' in the fourth 
district, and lives all alone in the 
porter’s lodge, for her husband 
was killed in the war. The house 
is in the Russian zone, too. 

** * Mother,’ I said, ‘ it is time 
for me to go.’ 

‘““My mother sighed. ‘ Yes; 
you must go back to your 
husband.’ 

“* You’re right, mother. But 
first I must go to Vienna to see 
Kati.’ 

““*T also want to see Kati. [ 
am coming with you.’ 

“There was a nice thing! 
My mother is Czech. Ozech 
persons cannot travel to Austria. 
What was more, if she went to 
Vienna with me, I would have to 
take her back to her cottage, 
crossing the frontier between 
Austria and Czechoslovakia twice 
instead of once only. But it 
was hever any use trying to 
argue with my mother. She is 
an old woman, and she wanted 
to visit her daughter. It wasn’t 
enough that I would be in the 
Russian zone in Vienna with a 
British passport, without a visa. 
My mother must be there too, 
without any passport at all. 
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However, when I had thought it 
over a little, I didn’t seem to 
mind. Perhaps it was better to 
fly back to England from Prague 
instead of from Vienna. And it 
was right for my mother to go 
and see Kati who lives quite 
alone, and who cannot herself 
come to Czechoslovakia. 

“*]T am an old woman,’ she 
kept on saying. ‘ They will let 
me go to my daughter in 
Vienna.’ 

“So at last I gave in: ‘ All 
right, mother. You can come 
with me.’ 

*“*T made her promise not to 
tell a soul about our going to 
Vienna ; not even Pavlik. 

‘““* Time enough to talk about 
it when we get back,’ I said. 

“TI could trust her; in that 


part of the world they have got 
used to keeping their own affairs 


to themselves. When Pavlik 
came to supper, we explained to 
him that we were going to be 
away for a few days. 

“* Are you going far?’ he 
asked, looking anxious. 

*** No, Pavlik ; not very far.’ 

“T don’t know what he 
thought, but he did not ask any 
more questions. 

** * As long as you come back,’ 
he said. 

“* Of course we're coming 
back; what do you think!’ 
And that was enough for Pavlik. 

‘“* After he had gone, I began 
to pack the suitcase. I counted 
my cigarettes ; there were three 
thousand six hundred left. My 
mother fetched a pair of high 
boots out of the wardrobe ; she 
put a little lard on the soles and 
on the tops. 
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“* Fifteen years I have had 
them, and they are good for 
another fifteen,’ she said. 

“She was quite excited, and 
began to talk about Kati and 
me when we were children, and 
about my brother Karel and my 
father who were both killed in 
the first war. In the end I made 
her go to bed. It would have to 
be an early start. And I was 
wondering just how we were 
going to cross the Austrian 
frontier. 

“We got up as the sun was 
rising, drank our coffee, put on 
our coats—my mother wore the 
woollen shawl over her head as 
she always does when she goes 
out—locked the cottage door, 
and began to walk. Soon we 
struck the road that leads south 
towards the Austrian frontier. 
After a while, we were overtaken 
by a young man. 

“*Hey, young man!’ I 
called. ‘If you carry our suit- 
case, you will get some English 
cigarettes,’ and I showed him a 
packet. Without a word, he 
took the suitcase and walked on 
with us. After I had given him 
a cigarette to start with, we 
began talking, and Frantisek— 
that was his name—began to 
tell me about himself and the 
war. When he heard that I had 
been in London during the war, 
he wanted to hear all about 
England and the war and the 
bombs; he said he wondered 
how we stood it. We walked on 
for an hour or so, and then a 
peasant cart with one horse 
came along behind us. I stopped 
the cart. 

“* Are you perhaps going in 
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the direction of Austria?’ I 
asked the driver, knowing quite 
well that it was not very likely. 
He looked round and at 
Frantisek, who was holding the 
suitcase. 

“* What is that to you?’ 
he answered crossly. 

“* Nothing,’ I said. ‘ Only, 
if you happen to be going that 
way and want some English 
cigarettes, you can give my 
mother and me a lift.’ 

“He frowned and shook his 
head. 

*** Just as you like,’ I said ; 
‘somebody else will be glad of 
the cigarettes.’ 

“*The two of you?’ 

wie 

“¢ All right,’ he said; ‘ get 
in. I am going as far as the 
Austrian frontier.’ 

“So my mother climbed on 
to the wheel; Frantisek and I 
pushed her up, and the peasant 
pulled her in by the hands. Then 
I climbed in too, and Frantisek 
handed up my suitcase. I 
thanked him and gave him his 
cigarettes ; he was as pleased as 
if he had won the big prize in a 
lottery. The horse started off, 
and Frantisek waved after us. 

“There was nothing but a lot 
of straw in the cart as far as I 
could see, and I can’t say that 
we were very comfortable sitting 
on the straw in the bottom of the 
cart. 

“* Now,’ said the peasant 
after a while, turning round, ‘I 
didn’t want to talk with someone 
listening. To tell the truth, I 
am going to Austria; I know a 
place where I can get through. 
You two will have to hide under 
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the straw when we get nearer the 
frontier.’ Goodness knows what 
business he had in Austria; 
there is a lot of smuggling going 
on along that frontier. 

“* That will do us very well. 
I want to go to Retz. There is 
enough straw to cover us both, 
I should think.’ 

“* Sure, there is enough,’ he 
answered. He cracked his whip, 
and the horse went at a trot. My 
mother and I looked round at 
the countryside. The air felt 
fresh and cool, and the woods 
were splendid and full of colours 
with their autumn leaves. The 
whole country looked as if it 
had just been washed ; the fields 
were glittering in the sun, with 
the dew still lying on the grass. 
The peasant was whistling a 
tune. My mother enjoyed the 
drive, and I must say it was 
a fine morning. 

‘“* We had been rattling along 
for quite a while, and the sun 
was standing higher, when the 
peasant stopped the horse, looked 
round and said— 

*““* Now you had better get 
under the straw.’ 

‘We lay down flat and he 
covered us up. ‘ Don’t make a 
sound, and don’t move till I 
tell you.’ 

“We drove along for another 
half-hour or so; my mother and 
I lay very still. In the end the 
cart stopped with a jerk. The 
peasant cleared away the straw, 
and we sat up. We were on a 
narrow road that led through a 
thick wood. 

‘““*This is Austria,’ said the 
peasant; ‘you must get out 
now ; I can’t take you as far as 
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Retz, but it isn’t a very long 
way.’ 

‘“T understood. He couldn’t 
go near a town where people 
might notice him. 

““* My business is this way,’ 
and he pointed east. ‘ You have 
to go south.’ 

** That was clever of you,’ I 
said, handing him his fifty cigar- 
ettes ; ‘ thank you very much.’ 

“He looked at the cigarettes, 
and then at me. 

““* This is a good beginning to 
a difficult day,’ he said. He 
helped us out of the cart, wished 
us good luck, and started his 
horse again. His road branched 
off to the left almost at once ; 
at the bend he turned round 
in his seat, raised his whip, and 
the cart disappeared behind the 
trees. 

“My mother and I walked 


and walked, carrying the suitcase 


between us. After a while we 
heard a chureh clock in the 
distance strike twelve, and soon 
we found a small inn, where they 
gave us something to eat in 
exchange for cigarettes. We 
were now in German-speaking 
country, and so I asked if they 
had a room where we could eat 
alone; I said my mother was 
not very well. They took us to 
a barn with a dance floor, and 
there we ate our lunch and had 
a glass of beer. You see, my 
mother speaks very little Ger- 
man, and I didn’t want to invite 
any questions. I myself had an 
English passport, and that was 
fine; but my mother had no 
passport at all. We rested for 
an hour, and then we went on, 
walking towards Retz. 
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“It must have been about 
three o’clock when at last we 
reached Retz. We found our 
way to the station. The train to 
Vienna was due to leave at six 
o'clock. We sat down on a 
bench and my mother dozed a 
little ; it had been a long walk. 
I talked to the station-master 
and offered him a _ cigarette. 
When I told him I had come 
from England, he couldn’t get 
over it. 

“*Why come to Retz?’ he 
asked. 

“ ¢ Ah,’ I said, ‘ 1 am travelling 
on business.’ 

“ That satisfied him, and we 
talked about this and that, and I 
soon realised that I was in the 
Russian zone. It didn’t worry 
me much when I had thought 
it over; the Russians weren’t 
likely to bother about two Czech 
women. They wouldn’t know 
the difference. Just the same, 
there was no point in being 
noticed by them. 

“The station-master was an 
educated man; he had studied 
law for two years, he told me. 
I enjoyed talking to him. 

‘“*¢ That’s how it is,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘We Austrians have 
no luck. First we had the Nazis. 
Then we had the war—and what 
for? I was in Vienna the last 
few days digging trenches, under 
shell-fire, and the cathedral burn- 
ing. Then we were liberated. 
And now we have the Russians, 
Let me tell you—whenever a 
smack in the face is flying about 
somewhere in the universe, it is 
sure to land on an Austrian 
face.’ 

“We remained sitting on the 
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bench, and as the hours passed, 
crowds with heavy rucksacks 
and bags and baskets began to 
fill the platform, hungry-looking 
people in shabby clothes. They 
had come from Vienna to collect 
food from the peasants all round 
Retz — potatoes mostly — and 
were now trying to get back. It 
looked like an evacuation. I 
could see we should never get 
into the train, for those crowds 
looked pretty desperate, so I 
gave the station-master a packet 
of cigarettes. 

** * See that we get a seat. My 
mother is tired.’ 

** At last the train puffed in, 
crowded already. You’ve never 
seen anything like it. They 
were just fighting their way into 
the compartments, and using 
their heavy rucksacks and 
baskets instead of their elbows. 
They were lying on the roofs 
of the carriages, standing on 
the steps, hanging out of the 
windows, sitting on the buffers. 
Our station-master went quite 
calmly to the door of a compart- 
ment ; he cleared the people off 
the steps, shouting at them, and 
made a sign to me to follow him 
inside. Behind him my mother 
and I pushed into the carriage. 
He made two men get up—that 
wasn’t easy, but they were so 
afraid of being turned out that 
they gave way—and made us sit 
down ; then he lifted; my‘suitcase 
on to the luggage rack, went out, 
and slammed the door. 

“There we were sitting with 
the potatoes in the rucksacks 
round us nearly crushing our 
ribs. Two men were on top of 
us; they couldn’t help it. More 
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people tried to climb in through 
the window. It was frightening; 
we were almost suffocated. 

“ At last the train started, 
and we rolled on through the 
darkness. At every station the 
same fight, the same scramble ; 
you heard men swearing, women 
crying. Sometimes the train 
stopped on the line and just 
stood there, for hours, so it 
seemed to me—nobody knew 
why. All the time my mother 
and I were being knocked about 
by the rucksacks and the bags 
and the baskets, especially when 
the train stopped or started and 
people were thrown all of a heap. 
My mother sat very still. I 
thought: I shouldn’t have let 
her come. Once I looked at her 
because it suddenly occurred to 
me: what if she dies in the 
train? But she did not die; 
she just sat there, patiently, 
never saying a word, with the 
full weight of a man on top of 
her. 

“In the early hours of the 
morning we arrived at the station 
in Vienna. The train was empty 
in no time. 

*** Are you all right, mother ?’ 
I asked. She tried to get up 
from the wooden seat ; I had to 
hold her, for she wasn’t very 
steady on her legs. 

“*Of course I’m all right. 
Can’t you see I am standing on 
my feet?’ and she lurched 
towards the door. 

“* Let’s sit in here a little 
longer,’ I said, pulling her back, 
‘and wait till the guard comes 
along.’ 

“She sat down again. The 
people had all gone, and the cold 
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air blew in. It was chilly, but 
we felt better now that we could 
breathe. The station was dark 
and quiet. At last we heard the 
footsteps of the guard who 
inspects the train at the ter- 
minus, and there he was, giving 
a look through the window and 
raising his lantern. 

‘“** What the . . .,’ he began. 

“* * Herr Inspektor,’ I said, very 
politely, ‘my mother is a little 
tired. You can see for yourself. 
Can you find us somewhere in 
the station where we can sit down 
and wait till the morning? 
There will be some cigarettes for 
you if you make us comfortable.’ 

‘“*'H’m,’ he said, pushing back 
his cap and rubbing his ear. 
‘ You have missed the inspection 
at the barrier ; the officials have 
gone.’ 

‘**T am sorry to have missed 
that,’ I remarked politely. He 
gave me rather a queer look. 

“** What sort of cigarettes ?” 
he inquired. 

** * English.’ 

“*English? And how many?’ 

“* Fifty, if you can get us a 
cab or a taxi in the morning.’ 

“$e ss 6g Gps ef 
he repeated. 

‘“* * Here are ten to begin with.’ 

“He took the packet, looked 
at it, opened it, opened his lan- 
tern, and slowly lit a cigarette. 

“* English ; fifty,’ he mur- 
mured. * Come along.’ 

‘“* He helped my mother down 
the steps of the carriage. We 
followed him along the platform. 
I could see that he was limping. 
He took us to a small office 
behind the place where the 
luggage is kept, and there he had 
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a charcoal-burner and a bucket 
of water and a saucepan. He 
hung his lantern on a hook in the 
wall. Now I could see his face 
properly ; it was thin and grey, 
and I couldn’t make out whether 
the man was young or old. 

“*Mhey cut the gas off at 
night,’ he explained. ‘ It comes 
on again at six in the morning, 
for half an hour. So I got myself 
some charcoal. You can share 
my coffee if you like, only it isn’t 
coffee. Nobody knows what it is 
—but it is wet and it is hot and 
it is brown. There’s no milk and 
no sugar.’ 

“** Herr Inspektor,’ 1 said, ‘ I 
have some coffee in a tin. And 
I have some dried milk too. 
Will you let me use your char- 
coal kitchen? Then we can 
have some real coffee.’ 

“* He looked at me as if I were 
a ghost, or Father Christmas. 

““* Where have you come 
from?’ he asked, staring at me. 
I was opening the tins. And 
then he smiled—the same smile 
that I had seen on the face of 
Pavlik, and of Frantisek who 
had carried my suitcase. 

“* From Retz,’ I answered, 
mixing the milk and making the 
coffee. The guard fetched three 
mugs, and we sat down on some 
packing -cases and drank the 
coffee, warming our hands on 
the mugs. The guard shut his 
eyes as he swallowed his coffee. 
Neither he, nor my mother, nor 
I spoke a word. The place was 
very still and we felt peaceful. 

“* This is like sitting round a 
camp-fire in a jungle,’ I remarked 
at last, ‘ only there are no lions 
and tigers outside.’ 
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“ «Thank 
mother. 

“¢There are 
said the guard. 
looked scared. 

“** Please, Herr Inspektor, no 
politics,’ I warned him. ‘ My 
mother is too old for politics. 
It’s all right, mother; the Herr 
Inspektor was only joking.’ 

“ * Joking,’ she repeated anx- 
iously, and tried to laugh. 

“*That’s right,’ said the 
guard. ‘Only my little joke. 
Everybody in Austria is too old 
or too young for politics. No- 
body is the right age.’ 

“T poured out the second 
mugful of coffee all round, and 
once more we sat in silence. I 
saw the guard looking at me over 
his mug, and noticed that his 
eyes were sad again. 

‘** What is the matter, Herr 
Inspektor %’ 

“¢T was thinking—here I am 
enjoying my coffee, and I wish 
my wife could have a taste of it.’ 

“* Your wife? How long 
have you been married ? ’ 

“ ¢ Six years.’ 

‘“* ¢ Six war years !’ 

“* Yes. I didn’t have to join 
up because of my leg. I have 
never been able to give my wife 
a square meal.’ 

“* Any children ? ’ 

“© No. We were waiting for 
better times.’ 

“* You can have the rest of 
the coffee and the milk for your 
wife.’ 

‘“*There was enough for Kati 
in my suitcase. Besides, she 
wouldn’t have minded. 

“* Yes, take it!’ said my 
mother, encouraging the guard. 


God, said my 
the Russians,’ 


My mother 
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“He was terribly grateful : 
‘Thank you—thank you a thou- 
sand times! Tonight when I 
was sitting here by myself before 
the train came in, I thought I 
would never have any luck 
again. The train was five hours 
late, and I couldn’t go home for 
the night. Now I can see it has 
all been for this piece of good 
luck — you and your mother 
coming on that same train. I'll 
just watch my wife’s face when 
she drinks her coffee with the 
milk !’ 

‘*Now he laughed, and I 
could see that he was a youngish 
man, hardly more than thirty. 

“My mother had gone to 
sleep, leaning against the wall. 
The guard and I sat and talked a 
little, or kept quiet, and after a 
long time, through the dirty 
frosted glass of the small window, 
we saw the black night turn grey. 

‘““ There was no point in arriv- 
ing at Kati’s house before she 
was up, 80 we waited until six 
o’clock, and then I asked the 
guard to go and find a taxi. It 

ras a very shabby old taxi, and 
it rattled through the empty 
streets in the cold light of the 
arly morning. Poor Vienna, so 
badly knocked about. I could 
have wept when we passed the 
Opera, all burnt out and black. 
The houses in Vienna seemed 
much lower than I had remem- 
bered them, and the streets 
much broader; I could see far 
more of the sky than in London. 
And under that wide sky the 
broken buildings looked so sad, 
so reproachful. I was born a 
Czech, and I am British by 
marriage, but on that grey 
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morning, when I saw all the 
rubble and the ruins, I dis- 
covered how much of my heart 
is in Vienna. 

“The taxi stopped behind the 
Karlskirche, in front of the 
house where Kati lives in the 
porter’s lodge. I had no Austrian 
money, so I gave the driver two 
packets of cigarettes, and it was 
the first time I have seen a 
Viennese taxi-driver satisfied. 
He even touched his hat to me. 
Kati’s house is low and old- 
fashioned and rather grand. My 
mother and I stood in the 
vestibule outside the porter’s 
lodge, wondering whether we 
should just go in or ring the bell. 

“* Ring the bell,’ my mother 
said. ‘We must not surprise 
her too much.’ 

“ But it appeared that Kati 
had heard something, for the 


door of the porter’s lodge opened, 
and there she stood. 
“© Marandjosef ! 
Sophy !’ 
kissed us, and we all began to 


Mother ! 
And she hugged and 


cry. You wouldn't believe it ; 
three grown-up women. But, 
then, Kati is a widow and all 
alone, and my mother and I were 
a bit tired. 

“ Poor Kati. She was thin, 
and her face looked grey, like 
the guard’s at the station. She 
couldn’t make any breakfast for 
us because the gas was off. 

“* Haven’t you any wood?’ 
I asked her. No; Kati hadn't 
any wood. 

“¢Then take this old chair and 
burn it in the kitchen grate! 
I'll see that you get a new one,’ 
I said. So we made breakfast 
with the coffee and milk I had 
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in my suitcase. Since the libera- 
tion, Kati had had mostly dried 
peas cooked in water. 

“My mother and Kati talked 
and talked. Kati is the younger 
of us two, you see, and my 
mother’s favourite. When I had 
listened to Kati for a while about 
the fighting in Vienna, and her 
husband being killed, and the 
misery everywhere, and she and 
my mother both wept, I felt a 
little out of it. I could see they 
had a lot to say to each other, so 
I decided I’d better go out and 
take the letters to the gnaedige 
Frau. It is only about ten 
minutes’ walk from Kati’s to 
where the gnaedige Frau lives ; 
just across the Karlsplatz. I 
took a shopping-bag because I 
wanted to try and buy some 
food. 

‘*There were big crowds in 
the Karlsplatz, but I didn’t stop 
to look what it was all about and 
walked on. The gnaedige Frau 
herself opened the door to me. 
That moment when she saw me 
and recognised me was worth 
the whole journey. 

‘** T have told you all about the 
gnaedige Frau and the family, 
so I won’t say any more just 
now. What atime they’ve had! 
It is all in the letters. We never 
stopped talking, and at last I 
said that I must go, and would 
they please write the letters, for 
I would come back for them in 
the afternoon. You see, I wanted 
to leave my mother and Kati 
alone together the first day. 
Also, I had a feeling that it 
would be best if I had the letters 
on me, just in case something 
went wrong. A passport isn’t 
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much use these days, but it can 
give you a lot of trouble if it has 
no visa. 

““* Why, Sophy,’ the gnaedige 
Frau asked, ‘what is the hurry? 
You aren’t going away so soon?’ 

“*T want to stay a week or 
so—but it is better to write the 
letters now. One never knows. 
There may be time for more 
letters afterwards ; I shall come 
again before I go back. Where 
is the black market?’ I inquired 
as I left. 

“They laughed. ‘ Just round 
the corner—in the Karlsplatz.’ 

“That was the explanation ; 
that was why the crowds were 
there. So I went back to the 
Karlsplatz. There were Russian 
and French and British and 
American soldiers there, and 
displaced persons and other 
The most 
international sight I’ve ever seen. 
For my cigarettes I got a lot of 
food—butter, eggs, ham, flour, 
rice, a bottle of wine—every- 
thing that you can think of. I 
also got silk stockings for Kati, 
and some black silk for-a dress. 

*“ An American soldier caught 
hold of my handbag—this one— 
and said he wanted to buy it. 
I looked him up and down. 

“ «Let go of my bag,’ I said, 
in English. ‘ I’m not selling.’ 

“* Not selling! What d’you 
know !’ he yelled. ‘ Everybody 
is selling!’ He was drunk, of 
course. In the end I got a tin of 
Frankfurt sausages off him, but 
I had to part with a ten-shilling 
note. He had cigarettes himself, 
American cigarettes, and he had 
plenty. 

“T went back to Kati’s, and 


people of all sorts. 
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did she open her eyes when she 
saw the tin of sausages and all 
the other food, and the black 
silk and the stockings! We 
were very happy together and 
laughed as we ate our mid-day 
meal, and my mother and Kati 
drank my health with the wine. 
They made quite a fuss of me. 
What with the wine, Kati soon 
had some colour in her cheeks. 
After a while, my mother began 
to yawn. 

“*ZLie down, mother, and 
rest!’ we begged her, but she 
wouldn’t hear of it. 

‘“** Sit in the big chair then.’ 

‘“My mother leaned back in 
the armchair in the kitchen, and 
in a few minutes she was asleep. 
So Kati and I went to the bed- 
room and talked. When we 
made some coffee later in the 
afternoon, my mother woke up 
with the clatter, and said she 
wasn’t one to go to sleep in the 
middle of the day, and she had 
her coffee with us and enjoyed 
herself. 

‘*T told Kati to see if she could 
get two chairs in the house in 
exchange for cigarettes. Kati 
said yes, she thought one of the 
Herrschaften upstairs had prac- 
tically no food at all and would 
give anything for cigarettes to 
buy food with, so I handed her 
a hundred and warned her to 
get decent good-looking strong 
chairs. 

‘“* Myself, I went back again to 
the Karlsplatz and got some 
more food; for the gnaedige 
Frau this time, and chocolate 
for the grandchildren. Now I 
had spent two thousand nine 
hundred of my five thousand 
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cigarettes. At last I went to 
collect the letters, and waited 
while the gnaedige Frau and Miss 
Eva were finishing their writing. 

‘** When I returned to Kati I 
saw two good mahogany chairs 
in the kitchen, and Kati was 
cooking the supper. We finished 
the bottle of wine with our 
meal, and afterwards we just 
sat again and talked. I can tell 
you, England seemed very far 
away. My mother and Kati 
were not much interested in our 
war and the bombs; they were 
so taken up with their own 
troubles. I don’t think they 
believe we had any bombs worth 
mentioning—they have an idea 
the German planes hardly got 
through to London at all. 

‘At last Kati and I said: 
‘It is time for bed, mother!’ 

“* You’re right,’ my mother 
answered, ‘ and I shall be glad to 


sleep in a proper bed tonight. 
[ am not so young as I was.’ 
** * Let me take off your boots, 


mother,’ said Kati, kneeling 
down before my mother, and she 
began to pull off the left boot. 

““* Stop!’ cried my mother, 
in great agitation. ‘ Put the 
boot on again!’ 

‘“** Whatever is the matter, 
mother?’ asked Kati, sitting 
back on her knees and still hold- 
ing on to the boot. 

‘“** Stop, I say! 
go back, Sophy. We must go 
back at once! I’ve left the 
chickens locked up in the hen- 
house, and nobody has been 
feeding them! They'll die, my 
poor hens!’ 

“Tt was no use. 


We have to 


My mother 
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wanted to get back to her 
chickens, so I asked Kati to 
fetch a taxi. But Kati was 
crying too much; I had to go 
out myself and find a boy to 
send for a taxi. 

“We drove to the station in 
the dark. - It took us that night, 
the next day and another night, 
and then we were back at my 
mother’s cottage. I won’t tell 
you about the return trip now; 
it is getting late. It wasn’t much 
worse really than the journey 
out to Vienna. Yes, the chickens 
were all right, only they were 
very angry. 

“I stayed with my mother to 
the end of the week, and then I 
went to Prague and took the 
plane back to England. I had 
eight hundred cigarettes left.’’ 


“And now you will want 
to read your letters.” Sophy 
buttoned up her Persian lamb 
coat, pulled on her gloves, and 
picked up the red crocodile- 
leather handbag, slinging it over 
her shoulder. “I will come in 
another time and tell you some 
more. Yes? Good-bye, sir, 
and thank you for the drinks. 
Good-bye, Miss Anita!” 

And she was gone. 

There was profound silence in 
the room. Then— 

“TI can guess what you are 
going to say, Michael ; you know 
what you feel, but you don’t 
know what you think.” 

“On the contrary, I know 
what I think, but, honestly, I 
don’t know what I feel.” 

Anita sat down by the fire 
and began to open her letters. 
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By the time I had reached the 
bridge of the Empire Severn and 
had shaken hands with the 
captain, I was sure that I had 
been on board the ship before. 
But it was a spring flood-tide, 
and the pilot-cutter had put me 
on board rather too close to the 
Needles for my liking, so I could 
not say much until the ship was 
safely over the bar and on her 
course for the Warden buoy. 
Then I made some inquiries. 

The captain and I were old 
acquaintances. ‘“‘ Yes, Wilson,” 
he said, “‘ she’s ex-German—she 
was the Der Deutscher before 
the war. She’s the last ship on 


the programme to be converted 


to one of the new ‘streamlined ’ 
troop-carriers. Of course being 
on the Hamburg-South American 
run in peace-time you wouldn’t 
see her at Southampton. I 
don’t suppose she ever called?” 

“She came here once,” I 
replied, “in 1935. It was a 
well - remembered occasion for 
me, although the significance of 
the night I spent on her did not 
appear at the time.” 

“Something special happen, 
pilot?’ guessed the captain, 
politely interested. 

“Yes, but I didn’t realise it 
then. I had boarded the ship 
off the Nab, intending to take 
her through the Solent, but the 
weather was so bad—it was the 
same south-west gale, in fact, 
that put the Aquitania ashore 
rounding the Brambles—that I 


anchored the ship off the Mother- 
bank. Time really did not 
matter, for she was cruising ; 
she was under charter to the 
Kraft durch Freude people— 
you may remember Hitler’s 
‘Strength through Joy’ move- 
ment? She was full up with 
artisan-class members of the 
Nazi Party, mostly people from 
South Germany. I believe the 
whole trip cost the members less 
than £2 a head, including rail 
fares to Hamburg and ten days 
at sea.” 

“ Good propaganda,’’ observed 
the captain. 

‘* Tt was really political bribery 
on a colossal scale. That was 
Hitler’s way.” 

It almost succeeded too, I 
thought as I walked up and 
down the bridge. We passed 
Hurst Castle and altered course 
for the Lepe buoy. The captain 
fidgeted with the copy of the 
morning paper I had given him, 
and finally disappeared. I think 
he was afraid I was going to spin 
him a yarn. 

Well, I reflected, every lan- 
guage has its fable or legend 
telling of opportunities lost, or 
great causes imperilled, perhaps 
even cast away by the neglect 
of trifling details, or by the 
sudden turn of fortune’s wheel. 
Sometimes an odd fact comes 
to light, or is oddly remembered, 
and success is gained or denied 
to an enterprise by luck alone. 

In our own time research has 
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brought to light the strange 
circumstance that because the 
Duke of Parma was unaware 
that Dunkirk harbour was un- 
navigable for large ships at neap 
tides, the Armada was denied 
the reinforcing squadrons his 
plans called for. Philip of Spain 
lost the hazard and England was 
saved. It might so easily have 
been otherwise. 

Once it was a whistle. A 
small insignificant object maybe, 
but had it not been for the 
whistle I should not have 
remembered about the Der 
Deutscher, drowsing one night 
over a fire of peat embers in the 
lounge of the Standing Stones 
Hotel at Stenness. And it is 
fair to say that had my memory 
not been jogged as it was, our 
history would have been vastly 
different indeed. 


It is a far cry from the Solent 
to Scapa Flow, but war takes 
little heed either of distance or 
one’s personal likes or dislikes. 
Although I had ‘ swallowed the 
anchor’ to become a Trinity 
House Pilot several years before 
the war, I had elected to remain 
on the Active List of the R.N.R., 
and when war came it was 
natural that I should be among 
the first to be mobilised. After 
a few hectic months from 
September 1939 onwards, fitting 
out an Armed Merchant Cruiser 
at Simonstown and doing convoy 
work in the Western Approaches, 
I had the bad luck—as I then 
thought— to be drafted to 
Orkney. 

It was in the depth of the 
first winter of hostilities and 
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the journey from London to 
Thurso was slower and longer 
and if possible more uncomfort- 
able than it was at any other 
time of the war. At that early 
period the train used to crawl 
into Thurso about seven o’clock 
in the morning, if it happened 
to be on time. You then sped 
away in a taxi to the Pentland 
or to the Royal Hotel, where you 
were supposed to fit in a hot 
bath, shave, and breakfast before 
the next stage of the journey— 
the crossing of the Pentland 
Firth. If you were naval, you 
went from Thurso to Scrabster 
by road and thence to Lyness 
in the Orkneys on board the 
forty-year-old St Ninian. The 
crossing was to the uninitiated 
at least somewhat perilous, and 
even to the seasoned traveller 
full of the most alarming possi- 
bilities. 

Typical of many such journeys 
which I made later, on this first 
occasion the train was not on 
time. An almost interminable 
night in an unlit, unwarmed, 
and overcrowded train had been 
followed at Thurso by the three- 
fold announcement from the 
hotel taxi-drivers that there was 
no time to go to the hotels, that 
it was “ verra wildlike ” in the 
Pentland Firth, and that the 
St Ninian would be leaving in 
“hauf an ’oor,” and everyone 
would need to hurry. 

It was still barely daylight 
when we would-be voyagers from 
the train made our way through 
the Security Control on the wind- 
swept stone quayside at Scrab- 
ster. We were feeling tired, 
dirty, and hungry after the 
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journey, and tempers were short. 
Next in front of me, an auburn- 
bearded man in Merchant Navy 
uniform held up proceedings for 
a while in a wordy argument with 
the military police. At length it 
was my turn. I was surprised 
at the thorough examination 
that was made of my papers, 
and ventured a somewhat 
jocular remark to the warrant 
officer who was scrutinising my 
identity card. But the bleak 
stare with which I[ was 
rewarded made me_ realise 
that at Scrabster at least the 
security job was being taken 
seriously. I passed on through 
the barriers and up the gangway 
to the ship; we sailed at once. 

The crossing was vile, and 
even I myself, although well 
used to tossing about in small 
craft, did not feel happy. The 
Merchant Navy man and I were 
the only two to take our seats in 
the tiny saloon for breakfast. 
My table companion was not 
communicative, but he had an 
air of assurance that seemed to 
indicate that he was no stranger 
to the trip, and I was naturally 
curious about Scapa. 

“Do you know when we get 
to Lyness ?”’ I asked him. 

He was sitting opposite to me 
intent on a novel he had propped 
up before him. Glancing up, he 
seemed about to reply when he 
changed his mind and shook his 
head. ‘‘ No,” he replied shortly. 
At that moment the steward 
appeared with some oatmeal 
porridge for me and two boiled 
eggs for the other traveller. 
Our conversation ceased almost 
before it had begun. 
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He was a little above middle 
height, with a fair complexion 
matching his beard, and rather 
smartly turned out. He had 
sat down to the table in his blue 
raincoat which, of course, had no 
rank badges, but his brass-hat 
with a new merchant navy badge 
was on the sideboard. I put 
him down as the master of some 
vessel or other at Scapa Flow. 

While the St Ninian heaved 
and rolled her way past 
Dunnet Head, I ate my porridge, 
which was extremely good, 
and watched the other man 
peel both his eggs, and then, 
chopping them fine together on 
his plate, season them liberally 
with pepper and salt and eat 
them with a fork, American 
fashion. The mannerism was 
unusual and it reminded me of 
something, but though I studied 
his features carefully without 
being too obvious about it, I 
could not remember having seen 
him before. 

I was about to renew the 
conversation, but a succession 
of wild plunges on the part of 
the St Ninian seemed to be 
more than my companion could 
stand. With a wan look he rose 
to his feet, made a grab for his 
cap, and lurched for the stairway 
to the upper deck. 

Slightly disappointed, I was 
left alone, the sole survivor in 
the saloon. It was ebb-tide in 
the Pentland and a fresh north- 
west gale piled the sea into 
veritable pyramids. The next 
couple of hours were sheer misery. 
The St Ninian skirted along the 
edge of the fierce maelstrom of 
the race of the Merry Men of 
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Mey, keeping close over to the 
Scottish coast before turning 
to the northwards past Stroma 
and Swona. I was heartily 
thankful when at last I discerned 
@ narrow opening on the port 
bow among the low bare slopes 
of the islands. Once inside the 
shelter of the land it was calm, 
and in Switha Sound we threaded 
our way through the triple lines 
of Boom Defence nets guarding 
the entrance to the Flow, before 
we finally berthed alongside the 
depot ship, a former liner now 
re-christened and referred to 
familiarly as the D. C. 

After some weeks my appoint- 
ment as navigating officer to the 
depot ship became irksome ; 
what with bad weather and 
constant air raids and the feeling 
of being left out of the war, I 
was not slow in seizing an 


opportunity of sending for my 
wife. 

The captain of the D. C., 
although rather elderly and more 
than a trifle hard of hearing, 
was nevertheless still shrewd and 
wise in the ways of ships and 


men. He gave his approval 
with certain reservations, and 
so it was that a few days after- 
wards I went over to the main- 
land of Orkney and arranged 
for a room for my wife at 
the Standing Stones Hotel at 
Stenness. 

And then a day or two later 
I met my bearded acquaintance 
of the St Ninian again. 

One of my duties was to adjust 
the magnetic compasses of the 
ships at the Base. I had gone 
out from Houton Bay, where my 
little drifter the Dorothy was 
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kept, to ‘rendezvous’ a ship 
called the Benlea, one of the Fleet 
colliers. The drifter waited near 
Swanbister Bay, where there 
was @ small pier and a landing- 
stage ; it was some four or five 
miles to the eastward along the 
coast from Houton. 

While I was waiting for the 
ship to arrive I sat on the edge 
of the hatch-covering of the 
drifter searching the shore with 
a pair of binoculars to see if I 
could make out the hotel at 
Stenness. But it was hidden 
behind the hills that run from 
Houton and stretch along to- 
wards Kirkwall, and so it was 
invisible to me. There was still 
no sign of the Benlea when the 
skipper of the Dorothy came up 
the companionway from the 
cabin with a steaming mug of 
cocoa. But as he handed it to 
me he pointed to the southward. 
“‘T think she’s just coming out 
of Little Rysa, Mr Wilson,” he 
said. ‘‘ Shall I go down to meet 
her?” 

I nodded. “Good idea, 
skipper, if you’re sure it is her.” 

The skipper picked up the 
binoculars. “It’s her right 
enough. You couldn’t mistake 
the Benlea if you tried.” 

The drifter’s engine sprang 
into life and the little craft 
turned her bows to the south- 
ward. From behind the low 
islet of the Calf of Cava about a 
mile away appeared a deeply 
loaded, black - painted tramp 
steamer. She was squat and 
short and ugly—‘ just a plain 
steamboat,” I thought. ‘‘ The 
skipper is right. She is too ugly 
for anyone to mistake her.” 
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Ten minutes later I boarded 
her and made my way to the 
bridge, where, under a shabby 
badge-cap, I was surprised to 
recognise the features of the 
bearded man. In the interval 
he seemed to have deteriorated. 
His full beard was unkempt and 
he had substituted a muffler for 
a collar and tie. He was not too 
civil in his manner and he 
seemed to speak unnecessarily 
harshly to the man at the wheel. 
‘**Here, you’’—he tossed over a 
couple of flags—“ hoist these on 
the forrard halliards—and none 
of your slippery hitches.” 

He turned to me. 
hoisting the compass flags. 
Didn’t I see you in the St 
Ninian’? About three or four 
months ago?” He paused and 
then added coolly, ‘‘ My name 
is Rayner. I am the skipper of 
this old box.” 

“Oh, are you?” I replied. 
‘Well, 'm the compass officer 
here. I remember you on that 
trip. It was a bad crossing. My 
name is Wilson.” 

The captain of the collier 
expectorated vigorously. ‘ It’s 
been a hell of a winter,” he said. 
“This is my sixth cargo since I 
saw you. Down to Blyth and 
back again every trip. Got in 
a couple of days ago and had 
the * D.G.” people on board. 
They ‘“ wiped” the ship—sort 
of de-magnetising business. 
Now the compass is all haywire 
—how the devil can you steer 
with a thing like that ? ” 

I glanced at the compass card 
in the binnacle; instead of 


* Just 


showing a steady course it was 
oscillating feebly with no ap- 
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parent directive force. This 
phenomenon, startling when 
observed for the first time, was 
not an unusual result of the 
measures employed to safeguard 
ships against magnetic mines. 

** Well, I'll soon fix it up,” I 
said. ‘ Put the ship’s head on 
East magnetic and I'll start 
with the heeling error. Lend 
me a hand with the bowl, will 
you?” 

Together we removed the com- 
pass bowl from the binnacle and 
I began to adjust the vertical 
magnets. Glancing upwards I 
‘aught the skipper of the collier 
regarding me with a somewhat 
contemplative expression. Again 
I felt that sense of awareness 
with this man which I had 
experienced before. 

‘Have we ever met before, 
vaptain?”’ I asked. ‘‘ Before 
the St Ninian, I mean? I seem 
to remember you, but somehow 
I can’t recall when it was.” 

The skipper shook his head. 
“I’ve never seen you before 
as far as I know. I’ve been 
in colliers all my life. We 
don’t see much of you Navy 
people in peace-time.”” He spoke 
rather contemptuously. 

“Oh,” I returned, realising 
that as I was wearing a raincoat 
my own rank was not apparent. 
* But [’m not R.N., ’m Naval 
Reserve—I used to be a pilot 
before the war—Isle of Wight 
district — maybe I saw you 
there ?” 

tayner looked up in apparent 
surprise and stared hard at me, 
but gave no sign of recognition. 
Then he shook his head again. 
‘““ No,” he replied, ‘‘I don’t 
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know that part of the coast at 
all. The farthest south we ever 
went was London.” 

He hung about the compass 
for a few minutes while I took 
a couple of bearings; then he 
walked quickly across to the 
bridge ladder. ‘“‘ I’m going down 
for a while,” he called back. 
“Til send the second mate up 
to help you. Be back later.” 

But he did not return, even 
when the job was completed. 
Instead he sent the mate up 
with a message that he was in 
the middle of his accounts and 
“would the compass officer 
‘ carry on.’ ” 

I was puzzled—I should have 
liked a chance to settle what 
it was that kept arousing my 
interest, but it did not seem 
to matter very much one way 
or the other; I certainly had 
no intention of risking a snub 
from the skipper of a collier. 

For the next few weeks I was 
unusually busy, and although 
I often saw the Benlea as she 
crept round the Flow coaling 
various ships stationed there, 
no excuse offered to board her. 

About this time my wife 
arrived at the hotel at Stenness 
and settled in. Each evening 
I could get away I went over 
from Lyness to Houton in the 
Dorothy, or if I had a job of 
compass-adjusting, stayed over 
there for the night. I would 
have enjoyed life had it not 
been for the critical way that 
the war was going for the Allies. 

The time of the so-called 
‘‘phoney war’ had passed, and 
the German army, blooded in 
the Polish campaign the previous 
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autumn, was sweeping across 
Western Europe like a devastat- 
ing scourge. 

Amid countless orders and 
instructions which reachea heads 
of establishments, there came 
oft-repeated and strongly worded 
warnings to beware of rumours. 
So I pricked up my ears when 
one Sunday evening, over at 
the hotel, my wife told me of 
a conversation she had had in 
the lounge that very day. 

“Isn't there a place called 
Stronsay House near Lyness?” 
she had asked. 

“Ten” I 
where the 
Why?” 

“* Well,” she went on, “‘ there’s 
a woman here doing some sew- 
ing for the hotel. She told 
she’d been staying over 


** that’s 
lives. 


replied, 
Admiral 


me 
at Stronsay House for several 
days, making a set of 
covers for the lounge 
They’re expecting the 
Minister to come 
true ?”’ 

I had been working in the 
Staff Office at Lyness all the 
day and knew nothing of it. I 
said 80. 

But my wife had all the details 
off pat. ‘“* According to Miss 
Edmunds the sempstress, the 
Prime Minister would be arriving 
on the St Ninian on Tuesday.” 

“Well,” I replied, “ even if 
it is true—which I very much 
doubt, for I know nothing 
about it—she should certainly 
not repeat it. It could never 
be intended that such an event 
should be generally known. 
However, I'll make some in- 
quiries in the D. C. tomorrow. 


loose 
there. 
Prime 
up—is it 
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The captain is sure to know if 
it is true or not.” 

The next morning therefore I 
went back in the Dorothy to the 
D. C. with the intention of 
passing the story of the rumour 
directly to my captain, who, 
being persona grata at the 
Admiral’s house, would know 
how to deal tactfully with 
what was at best a delicate 
affair, and at worst might mean 
a first-class row. 

When my boat reached the 
ship I ran up the accommoda- 
tion ladder on the port side of 
the D. C. to the quarterdeck 
above. As I reached the plat- 
form at the top I was almost 
choked by a sudden cloud of 
coal-dust. The upper deck of 
the ship was a hive of industry, 
a swarm of black-faced scurry- 
ing figures trundling  coal- 
barrows about at the double, 
yelling cries of derision as they 
passed and repassed and gener- 
ally behaving as if they were in 
Bedlam. 

I had forgotten it was coaling 
day. 

The interior of the ship was 
deserted, even the usual sentry 
outside the captain’s door in the 
lobby having been pressed into 
the coaling gang—but in the 
wardroom I came upon the 
commander, drinking tea, and 
peering out at life from coal- 
begrimed eyes like a stage coon. 

‘“* I say, Bloke,” I said quietly, 
“do you think the Old Man 
would be interested in this?” 
I related the story of the mys- 
terious rumour about the Prime 
Minister arriving on the morrow. 

“ Highly interested, I should 
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say,” replied the commander 
when he heard the details. ‘I 
know he’s terribly keen to stop 
all the wild rumours one hears. 
And so is the Chief of Staff. 
He sent me a personal memo 
about rumour -mongering the 
other day. And as this one is 
supposed to come from Stronsay 
I think you’d better tell him 
yourself. Go in now, before you 
shift into coaling rig.” 

Ten minutes later I came out 
of the captain’s cabin feeling 
distinctly uneasy in my mind, 
for his reaction had been swift 
and decisive. 

‘* Mind,” the captain had said 
finally, ‘“‘I don’t think myself 
there is a word of truth in it. 
I hope not, for the Admiral’s 
sake. But I am bound to tell 
him, and if it is true—well, he’ll 
be simply furious that a secret 
like this could leak out from his 
own house. 

‘“* As it happens,” he went on, 
‘*T am having tea this afternoon 
at Long Hope with the Admiral 
Superintendent. ll call at 
Stronsay on the way back and 
tell the Admiral then. It really 
is an incredible story.” 

I murmured a dissent which 
the captain couldn’t quite hear. 
‘* What’s that, Wilson ?—don’t 
mumble, man—speak up!” 

“What I mean, sir,” I re- 
torted, raising my voice higher 
even than usual, “ a visit by the 
Prime Minister in the St Ninian 
tomorrow is scarcely a story one 
would concoct for oneself.” 

** No, I daresay not,’ replied 
the captain, “ but it is disgrace- 
ful that this woman should have 
heard of it at Stronsay House. 
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That is what I think is so 
important. By the way, what 
is it like over at Stenness? 
The Admiral may want to know. 
Do you get any fishing ? ” 

‘** Not at all bad,” I told him, 
‘but it is a difficult place to 
get at.” 

** Well,” he said, “ mind you 
bring some trout back when 
you come next time.” 

I was glad to make my escape. 
It was fatiguing to keep up a 
conversation for long with your 
voice pitched loud enough to 
make sure the Old Man heard 
everything. 

As I came out into the lobby, 
I was mildly surprised to find 
the bearded Rayner apparently 
intent on studying the ship’s 
notice-board on the bulkhead. 
I stared, but remembered then 
that the collier alongside was 
the Benlea. “ Still,” I thought, 


‘* what the devil does the blighter 

want wandering round here ? ” 
But before I could think of 

anything to say Rayner had 


looked up and with a curt 
‘Good morning, Mr Wilson,” 
strode aft along the starboard 
alleyway, disappearing through 
a certain doorway. 

For the next couple of hours 
I breathed coal-dust, as, clad in 
an old rugger jersey and shorts, 
I pushed a coal-barrow with the 
rest of the gang. The D. C. was 
an extremely awkward ship to 
coal, being fitted with side- 
bunkers. These had to be fed 
from home-made vertical chutes 
leading down from the upper 
deck. Every time a bag was 
emptied down the chute a cloud 
of coal-dust billowed upwards. 
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Fortunately all the cabins on 
the promenade deck had square 
ports with steel dead-lights out- 
side, and when these were closed 
it was impossible for the coal- 
dust to penetrate. Otherwise 
these cabins would have been 
uninhabitable. 

By three o’clock in the after- 
noon coaling activities ceased, 
and while the duty watch 
washed down the ship, I pre- 
pared to get clean myself. I had 
barely begun when a messenger 
came to say that the commander 
wished to speak to me on the 
quarterdeck. I made my way 
aft to find the “ bloke” in a 
fine frenzy haranguing the mate 
of the collier. ‘‘ I say, Wilson,” 
he said, “‘the skipper of this 
blessed collier has gone ashore 
for his mail and won’t be back 
for a couple of hours yet. The 
mate says he won’t take the 
responsibility of shifting her. 
Will you do it?” 

“Where has she to go?” 

* Only just over to her buoy. 
It’s not far.” 

I hesitated. ‘I was just clean- 
ing for the beach,” I began. 

“Yes, I know,” replied the 
commander, ‘* but it won’t take 
you long, and I’ll send a boat for 
you a8 soon as you are secure. 
That’s the buoy over there— 
you can’t mistake it.” 

* All right,” I agreed. 
go. But remember—I 
that boat!” 

“ O.K., laddie—you shall have 
it. I promise!” 

It had clouded over and a 
light rain was falling. I went 
below for a coat and scrambled 
over the side on to the collier’s 


“TR 
want 
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deck. An hour later the Benlea 
was secured to her buoy and I 
gave the steam-whistle a long 
deafening roar to remind the 
D. C. to send the boat for me. 
I left the bridge and went down 
to the deck below; an ancient 
steward was waiting with a cup 
of tea, and I took off my rain- 
coat and hung it on a hook in 
the tiny lobby while I sat down 
in the saloon. 

I was just wondering how 
much longer I might have to 
wait when I heard the sudden 
noise of a motor-boat’s engines 
and a loud hail of *‘ Benlea ahoy! 
Is the compass officer there?” 

“Coming!” I called, and, 
grabbing my coat, climbed over 
the ship’s side and down the 
pilot-ladder to the boat. 

Half an hour later I had 
bathed and dressed and was on 


board the Dorothy chugging over 


to Houton. I felt rather better 
about things than I had done 
earlier in the day. The busi- 
ness of Rayner I pushed to 
the back of my mind; it could 
wait. By the time I reached 
Houton the rain had become a 
regular downpour, and I sprinted 
down the pier to take shelter in 
the Boom Defence hut and 
consider ways and means of 
getting to Stenness. 

The problem of transport was 
always acute in Orkney, and 
if you missed the routine lorries 
which ran between the camps 
you had either to wait, perhaps 
for hours, for the next, or 
depend on begging a lift from 
one of the infrequent private 
cars which rattled over the 
bumpy roads. You could, if 
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you were really desperate, some- 
times hire a car. However, on 
this occasion I was lucky to find 
@ seat in a lorry just leaving for 
Stromness, and I was glad to 
ride as far as the main Kirkwall 
road and, in spite of the rain, 
walk the remaining mile and a 
half to the hotel. I arrived in 
time for a drink before dinner at 
eight o’clock. 

All meals at Stenness were 
leisurely, and dinner was particu- 
larly dignified ; the silver shone 
and the glass sparkled, and an 
aura of solid Oreadian decorum 
made undue levity seem out of 
place. 

The soup was good, the trout, 
fresh caught that day at Loch 
Harray, quite excellent, and I 
was anticipating with confidence 
the roast guinea-fowl to follow, 
when I was called to the tele- 
phone. 

It was the captain. ‘* What 
time are you coming back in the 
morning ? ”’ 

“T can get back at any time 
you wish, sir,” I replied. 

“ Well,” he went on, “ you'd 
better be here early. The Chief 
of Staff wants to see you at nine. 
Can you make it?” 

“Yes, quite easily,” I lied, 
thinking of the difficulties of an 
early start from Stenness with 
no transport arranged. 

* Do you—er—know what he 
wants, sir? ” 

“ Yes—I should just think 
Ido. That rumour you told me 
about to-day—it’s true !”’ 

This was trouble with a ven- 
geance! I foresaw endless in- 
quiries and complications. The 
captain’s voice went on remorse- 
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lessly, preciseand exact. “ Natur- 
ally the Admiral is extremely 
upset. He is determined to spare 
no one in finding out how the 
leakage occurred. If possible 
you’re to bring that woman 
with you. But in any event 
you are to be here at nine. All 
right ? ” 

“Very good, sir, I’ll be there. 
But I cannot promise for the 
lady. I know practically noth- 
ing of her.” 

“Well, you can tell me to- 
morrow. Good-night.”’ 

** Good-night, sir.” I put the 
‘phone down and went back 
to my table, whispering brief 
details to my wife. Aloud I 
said, ‘‘ Nothing for you to 
worry about. It'll mean an 
early start for me, that’s all. I 
must get a car from Stromness: 
I shall need to be at Houton at 
7.30. It’s a good job the 
Dorothy is there. How about 
this Miss Edmunds ; any chance 
of persuading her to come with 
me, do you think ? ” 

But after dinner, when we 
made inquiries, we found that 
Miss Edmunds lived at South 
Ronaldshay, the other side of 
the Flow, and had returned 
there earlier in the day. Impos- 
sible to get her over in time. 

Of course I realised how 
seriously the Admiral and the 
Chief of Staff must regard the 
leakage of such a highly secret 
matter as this. I could not help 
also a good deal of speculation— 
I wondered what grave events 
were going forward that required 
the Prime Minister himself to 
visit Seapa Flow at such a 
critical time. 
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But it was much later, nearly 
midnight in fact, that the real 
blow fell. 

The peat embers of the fire 
were warm and glowing and I 
was drowsily spreading my still 
damp raincoat over a chairback 
to dry, before I went up to bed, 
when as I draped the coat to 
the best advantage a small metal 
object dropped from one of the 
pockets and rolled along the 
floor at my feet. I picked it up 
and took it to the light to 
examine it. It was a pea- 
whistle such as most sailors 
earry; like my own, but yet not 
mine. I turned it over in my 
hand curiously. My own whistle 
was an “ Aeme,”’ nickel-plated. 
This one was of brass or some 
similar metal, and on the barrel 
neatly enamelled in colour were 
two crossed flags. Still holding 
the whistle in my hand I sat 
down by the fire to consider 
where I had seen a _ whistle 
exactly like it before. Then 
I examined the raincoat care- 
fully, and I could see by the 
label that it was not mine, 
though it was the one that I had 
worn that day. Then I remem- 
bered. I must have left my 
own in the Benlea. The one I 
had before me I must have 
snatched in error from the 
skipper’s lobby — it would be 
Rayner’s. And the _ whistle 
therefore would be his too. Then 
like a narrow beam of light fall- 
ing through the dim past came 
complete remembrance, and I 
knew at last who Rayner was 
and what he was, and where I 
had met him before. 

* Got it!’ I cried aloud, and 
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felt a great wave of appre- 
hension. 

I remembered everything at 
last. I remembered the night 
on board the Der Deutscher and 
all that had happened. There 
was a dance down in the main 
dining saloon during the evening 
while the ship was anchored in 
Spithead. The Nazis had rigged 
it up rather like a beer-hall, and 
all round the room the passen- 
gers sat at small tables and on 
empty upturned barrels and 
had food and drinks. Those 
who wished to, danced—noisy, 
jolly, south German dances 
where everyone linked arms and 
stamped and shouted in unison. 
The Chief Officer invited me to 
his table, and at first it was 
excellent fun. We had a couple 
of frauleins—pretty ones, too— 
to help us with the beer, and 


although I scarcely knew two 
words of German no one minded. 
We laughed a lot anyway, and 
we were all very merry. But 


about ten o’clock a change 
came over the party. A young 
fellow, dressed in breeches and 
boots and a Sam Browne belt, 
got up on a platform and blew 
on a whistle to stop the dancing. 

When everyone was quiet he 
made a speech—a great ranting, 
roaring sort of a speech, just 
like those we used to hear Hitler 
make over the wireless. Fanati- 
cal, in fact. And it stirred the 
audience tremendously. Every- 
one stood up when he finished. 
There was a great cheering and 
the young fellow came over to 
our table, and the Chief Officer 
clapped him on the back and 
shook hands with him. He 
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still had the whistle in his hand 
and he laid it on the table while 
he drank a great tankard of 
beer. I was examining the 
flags on the whistle, when 
suddenly he slammed the empty 
stein on the table and shouted 
at me: ‘“ Well, pilot, what do 
you think of Germany now? 
What do you think of Hitler? 
What do you think of the 
German Air Force, eh ? ” 

It was obvious that he felt 
right on top of the world—he 
was as pleased as Punch about 
something —I really did not 
know what it was. 

But the Chief Officer ex- 
plained. It seemed that Goering 
had just broadcast to the world 
that Germany, in defiance of the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty, 
now publicly proclaimed that 
she possessed an Air Force. The 
young officer who had just 
announced this from the plat- 
form was the Nazi Cruise Direc- 
tor—sort of liaison officer 
between the ship’s people and 
the Nazi Party. 

They were all so excited about 
it that I tried to quieten them 
down a little. I told the Nazi 
that it was Cup Final Day at 
Wembley the following Saturday 
and when that was over we 
might have time to consider it. 

Of course he could not or 
would not see the joke, and he 
was furious that I would not 
take him seriously. After some 
more dancing we sat down to 
supper together. I remember I 
had some prime Westphalian 
ham with pickles and a lot more 
beer. I forget what the girls 
had. But the Nazi had two 
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boiled eggs. He peeled them, 
chopped them up fine with his 
fork, sprinkled them with pepper 
and salt, and ate them like that. 
And all the time the whistle lay 
on the table between us. 

He was clean-shaven then, 
and very smart. But I remem- 
bered, sitting by the dying fire 
in the hotel lounge, something 
else that clinched the matter, 
although the whistle and that 
meal together would have been 
enough—it was his voice. He 
had a perfect command of 
English, with just enough of a 
north country accent to make 
me think he came from Hull. 
It was Rayner’s voice exactly; 
there was absolutely no doubt 
whatever in my mind about 
that. 

It was his voice that my sub- 
conscious brain had recognised. 


But the beard and the lapse of 
time and the different setting— 
even the uniform was so totally 


different — had combined to 
smother the faint warning im- 
pulses of memory that had 
struggled for recognition each 
time I had met him. 

But at last, I knew for certain 
who he was. And as I pondered 
over it all, gradually remember- 
ing our various encounters, I 
came to the conclusion that 
Rayner must also have recog- 
nised me, most probably the 
day I adjusted his compasses. 
Then I remembered seeing him 
standing in the lobby when I 
came out of the captain’s cabin 
on the D. C. earlier in the day, 
and I tried to recall just exactly 
what had been said. 


It was only after I had 
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hammered it all out in my mind 
that the significance of the 
discovery became clear to me. 
From being at first merely un- 
pleasant and worrying, complete 
realisation meant that it might 
easily be of vital, enormous 
consequence. 

I felt convinced beyond any 
shadow of doubt that Rayner, 
despite an almost perfect dis- 
guise, was still the same fanatical 
Nazi leader I had met before the 
war on board the Der Deutscher. 
How he had become the master 
of the Benlea in the intervening 
years was a mystery I did not 
even try to solve. What was 
certain was that he could not 
possibly have failed to hear my 
conversation with the captain 
about the Prime Minister arriv- 
ing the next day on the St 
Ninian. 

And once this conclusion 
had been reached it seemed to 
me that there was only one 
thing to do. That was to 
apprehend Rayner without delay 
and lock him up. I had not the 
slightest doubt but that the 
Intelligence people would soon 
find enough evidence to hang 
him once they knew his past 
history. But in the meantime, 
with the secret conference taking 
place on the morrow, Rayner at 
large was a potential menace of 
first-class importance. 

I put a telephone call through 
at once to the Security Control 
Officer at Lyness, only to be 
told that all the staff except 
a corporal of marines, who 
had been expressly forbidden to 
leave the office, had gone over 
to Scrabster. ‘ Obviously,” I 

F 
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thought to myself, “to meet 
the St Ninian.” 

There being no help from that 
quarter, I tried to put myself in 
Rayner’s place and imagine what 
he would have done. As I had 
never been a very imaginative 
sort of person I found it difficult ; 
ideas simply would not come. 
But I had enough imagination 
to picture for myself the train at 
that moment climbing the single 
track from Inverness to Thurso, 
bearing ever nearer the cheerful, 
energetic person who by the 
sheer strength of his courageous 
spirit alone held the nation 
firm and steadfast in its greatest 
hour of trial. The thought 
spurred me to action, and 
suddenly I made up my mind 
to go to Lyness and board the 
Benlea myself. If I found 


Rayner aboard his ship—all well 


and good. But if he were not— 
and I felt, almost knew, that he 
would be missing—well, then, it 
would be necessary to find him. 
And there would be help enough 
and to spare for that task once I 
reached Lyness. 

Unfortunately it was one 
thing to make a decision to go 
over to the Benlea, but a very 
different matter to get there, and 
the rest of the night turned out, 
in fact, to be more like a night- 
mare than anything else. 

Since the sinking of the Royal 
Oak by Prien’s submarine it was 
absolutely forbidden for any 
but a patrol boat to cross the 
Flow between sunset and sun- 
rise. Only a day or two previ- 
ously a trigger-happy warrior 
in a cruiser had poured a 
cascade of lead into one of our 
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own launches returning late to 
a ship. I had to wait therefore 
until it was light enough—say 
about five—and aim at getting 
aboard the Benlea at six before 
anyone would be astir. If I did 
not pick Rayner up—and there 
was a distinct possibility that 
the bird would have flown—lI 
meant to go straight ashore and 
see the Chief of Staff. He would 
have ample time to take action 
before the St Ninian arrived at 
eleven. At a place like Lyness, 
Rayner, once the hunt was on, 
would have no chance to escape, 

First of all I rang Houton and 
told the officer of the watch 
there to send down to the 
Dorothy and tell the skipper to 
be ready to leave at five. That 
was easy, because the boat was 
made fast alongside the jetty. 
But when I asked for a car to 
collect me at four-thirty I ran 
slap up against trouble. All 
the transport had gone over to 
Stromness; one of the Army’s 
practice exercises was starting 
at midnight—the Germans were 
supposed to have made a land- 
ing in foree—and every car at 
Houton had been commandeered. 
I tried Kirkwall, and the R.A.F. 
at Hatstone, and got the same 
reply; those blessed pongos 
had even ridden off in all the 
taxis. There was no car at the 
hotel, so there was nothing for 
it but to walk. I decided it 
would pay me best to make 
direct for Swanbister rather than 
Houton—by skirting the base of 
the hill—by a road which would 
save me about three miles. It 
was dark, and I had never 
walked it before, but I had 
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plenty of time—I reckoned on 
doing it easily in a couple of 
hours. 

Anyway I rang Houton again 
and told them to send the 
Dorothy round to Swanbister as 
soon as it was light enough and 
to wait for me there. I explained 
to my wife what I was going 
to do, and about three o’clock I 
set off. 

It was rough going, and 
although I thought the way 
would be clear enough, in the 
dark I must have made a mis- 
take where five roads, or lanes 
one would really describe them, 
met by a large farm ; the track 
I found myself on petered out 
at a croft after about half a 
mile, and the hill was on my 
left instead of on my right. 
Time was getting on, so I tried 
to mend matters by cutting 
across country, hoping to strike 
the right road higher up instead 
of having to retrace my steps. 
I must have gone half a mile 
or so when the firm ground 
changed to a peaty bog. After 
getting wet up to the knees 
several times I knew that way 
was hopeless. I had to abandon 
the idea of a short-cut, and 
return to the road and then 
walk back to where I had mis- 
taken the way at the farm. 

What with the distance I had 
gone out of my way and the 
delay floundering about in the 
bog, it was nearly five by the 
time I got back to the cross- 
roads, and I had to hurry to 
make up for lost time. My feet 
began to give trouble long before 
I reached Swanbister, and when 
at last, a good hour later than I 
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had planned, I came in sight of 
the pier and made my way 
down to the beach, I was pretty 
well dead-beat. But I had an 
awful shock when there was no 
sign of the drifter. Then a 
sentry down on the beach by 
the pier stopped me and 
explained that, the day before, 
a mine had washed up under the 
piles and no boats were allowed 
alongside. Consequently he had 
ordered the Dorothy away and 
the skipper had shouted back 
to tell him he was returning to 
Houton. 

It was bad luck; I would 
have chanced a dozen mines 
rather than walk any more, but 
there was no help for it—some- 
how or other I had to get to 
Houton. It was a good four 
miles—an hour’s hard walking. 
To begin with, I was not used to 
walking at all; then I had thin 
shoes soaked right through and 
beginning to come apart, my 
feet were sore, and I had already 
done about seven miles. And 
what was far worse than my 
physical troubles was the anxiety 
about the time. I had not 
really worried too much up to 
that moment, because I had 
counted on being able to pass 
the problem on to someone else 
who could deal with it. But 
after Swanbister I began to 
realise that time was against me. 
It must have been nearly seven 
before I got back on the main 
Kirkwall-Houton road. I hoped 
to get a lift to Houton, but the 
road was blocked at several 
places by members of the Home 
Guard and my luck was out. 

My feet got worse, until I had 
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to take my shoes off altogether 
and walk along the grass verge 
at the side of the road. When I 
finally passed the Boom Defence 
huts and hobbled down the slope 
to the pier I doubt if I could have 
gone much farther. 

There was no Dorothy and the 
sailor at the pier gave me a note 
from the skipper. He had been 
back once, waited half an hour, 
and decided I must still be wait- 
ing at Swanbister after all, so 
he had gone back there again. 
It seemed the last straw. 

I had just decided to tele- 
phone Lyness and try to explain 
what I expected would sound like 
the ravings of a lunatic when the 
Dorothy came chugging into the 
Bay. I was never so thankful 
for anything in my whole life. 

The mug of tea that the cook 
gave me was like nectar. I fixed 


up my feet with the help of the 
first-aid kit and some borrowed 


socks and boots; and by the 
time I had recovered enough 
to hobble about it was eight- 
thirty and we were alongside 
the Benlea. 

Rayner was not there and the 
mate said that he had not been 
aboard all night; and that he 
was often ashore in the day- 
time but had not spent a 
night out of the ship since he 
had been in command of her. I 
made a pretext of writing a note 
for him in his cabin, and while 
I was inside made a rapid but 
thorough search of the place. 
There was not a scrap of evidence 
to show that he was anything 
but the master of, a Geordie 
collier. I had hoped to find 
some evidence — letters, or 
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papers—anything to take over 
to Lyness with me. I pretty 
well ransacked the cabin before 
the luck changed. 

And then I found what I 
thought was enough to confirm 
the worst suspicions I had had. 
Under a heap of dirty clothes at 
the bottom of a wardrobe there 
lay a box of Mills bombs and 
a lot of revolver ammunition. 
Two of the bombs were missing 
from the box, and when I saw 
that, my heart skipped a beat 
and I hopped over the side 
pretty quickly and into the 
boat. 

I had just told the skipper to 
take me across Gutter Sound to 
Lyness Pier when a patrol drifter 
ranged up alongside and ordered 
me out of the Sound altogether. 

The sub-lieutenant in charge 
was a youngster I had seen 
once or twice in the D. C. He 
was politely apologetic but firm. 

‘No boats in Gutter Sound 
until further orders, sir,” he 
said. ‘I believe it’s something 
to do with the St Ninian 
alriving.” 

I told him I wanted to go 
over to make fast to Lyness 
Pier, and as it was still barely 
nine the St Ninian would not be 
arriving for a couple of hours. 
But he said he had received 
strict orders on his R./T. to 
clear all traffic away from the 
D. C. by nine, and he pointed 
out that the St Ninian was at 
that moment just coming in 
through the Boom Defence gate 
at Switha about half a mile away. 

Then I really began to sweat. 
| had that feeling you get some- 
times that I had “ been there ” 
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before. I felt absolutely certain 
by then that Rayner had those 
bombs and meant to use them. 
As far as I knew, nobody sus- 
pected him but myself. I acted 
almost without thinking— in fact, 
I did not think—I jumped on to 
the patrol boat’s deck and 
grasped the sub. by the 
shoulders. 

I forget what I said. But I 
suppose it was as much the way 
I said the words as what they 
were that convinced the chap. 
I remember telling him it was a 
matter of life or death that I 
reach the D. C. before the St 
Ninian, and that I would take 
full and absolute responsibility 
—but it was vital that he carry 
me over immediately. 

The boy had sense. He wasted 
no words but took his boat 
across the St Ninian’s bows and 
under the counter of the D. C. 
with barely daylight to spare 
between the two ships. 

Of course I know this sounds 
like sheer melodrama. But it 
was real life at the time, believe 
me. I ran up the port quarter 
gangway just as the St Ninian 
was coming alongside on the 
other side. 

The whole of the ship’s com- 
pany seemed to be on deck, 
jammed solid, waiting to catch 
a glimpse of the P.M. It was 
hopeless to get through that 
way. Actually this hindrance 
proved to be a blessing in 
disguise. 

I ran forward along the 
port side with the intention 
of getting through the lobby 
door amidships, but a sentry 
stopped me. Of course he 
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knew me well enough, but I 
lost valuable minutes telling 
him a big enough lie to convince 
him it was best to let me 
through. 

There was another crowd bar- 
ring the way to the starboard 
door — officers and wardroom 
staff; I doubled aft again inside 
and along the starboard alley- 
way, hoping to emerge on to the 
after deck just abreast of where 
the St Ninian’s gangway would 
be. As I passed that certain 
door where I had lost Rayner 
the day before, suddenly I 
noticed it was closed. It had 
always been kept hooked back 
before. I tried the handle; the 
door was locked. It came to me 
in a flash that Rayner was inside. 
I pictured him waiting, tense, 
his hand - grenades ready. I 
wrenched at the handle, but it 
would not budge. Being the old- 
fashioned packet she was, the 
doors of the D. ©. were solid 
enough almost to withstand a 
battering-ram. 

From out on deck I heard a 
burst of cheering. I ran out on 
to the after deck just as the gang- 
way was being made fast, and 
doubling round the angle of the 
accommodation forced my way 
through a knot of spectators 
round to the promenade deck 
along which in a minute or so 
the little procession from the 
St Ninian would pass. I began 
swinging the heavy steel dead- 
lights into position. It was not 
necessary to screw them up— 
simply snap the wing bolts over. 
I shouted to one or two other 
officers standing near to do the 
same. Sensing the urgency in 
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my voice they obeyed without 
question, then I ran back and 
took post outside the door in the 
starboard alleyway. I felt I had 
done a clever thing. If Rayner 
were not there, if in some explic- 
able way all my convictions 
about him were false, no one need 
know. If I were right—well, 
he could do no harm now, and 
it was all over with him. 

I waited for five minutes or so 
until I felt that the crowd had 
dispersed from on deck; then, 
still holding the door-handle, I 
blew a double blast on the 
whistle to summon the corporal 
of the gangway from the quarter- 
deck. Iknocked on the door, and 
Rayner opened it and came out. 
He was completely dumbfounded 
when he saw me, and he made 
no effort to resist. He must 


have realised at once that I knew 


who he was. I took one arm and 
the corporal the other. It was 
@8 easy as that. 

After he was searched and 
placed in the cells we found the 
two Mills bombs stowed away 
on top of some pipes in the 
lavatory. That was all the 
evidence they needed. But I 
heard afterwards that after his 
trial and before his execu- 
tion as a spy he made a full 
confession. 

He had been born with the 
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cards stacked against him ; his 
father was an English coasting 
skipper and had married a girl 
from Hamburg. He had grown 
up bilingual, and when at length 
Hitler came to power he was 
quite unable to resist the 
Fiihrer’s dramatic and eloquent 
appeals for help for the Father- 
land. In 1933 he left the job 
he had in colliers and became a 
naturalised German and joined 
the Nazis. 

He was making rapid head- 
way in the Party, but on the 
near approach of hostilities he 
was promptly despatched to 
England to get into his old 
trade again and await instruc- 
tions. For months he heard 
nothing and began to think he 
had been completely forgotten. 
He was almost frantic with 
anxiety when chance offered 
him an opportunity to strike a 
blow for Germany that would 
have shaken the world. If his 
plan had succeeded—and surely 
no plan ever failed by a lesser 
margin—he thought that there 
would have been a chance to 
slip out on deck unobserved and 
get back to his ship. 

I have often wondered since 
if he could have got away 
with it. My personal opinion 
is that he had a good sporting 
chance. 





MYSTERY OF 


A MUD-SITTER. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


WHEN Philip Millar, home on 
leave from the Indian coast, 
joined the small steamer Pivie 
as only mate—an official title— 
he wore one of his oldest suits 
and a nemo me impune lacessit 
expression ; for he was to be the 
only Scot in a vessel full of 
Englishmen, mostly Geordies ; 
and because, when signing on 
in the shipping office of the 
north-east coast port to which 
the Pixie belonged, he had over- 
heard a remark that the new 
mate was a toff—an adjectived 
toff. Finally, since no one on 


board wore uniform of any kind, 
he had left all his brass-bound 
suits behind. 

The Pixie was not a coaster ; 


if she had been she would 
have been of no use to Philip. 
Usually she carried coal out 
to the Baltic and brought back 
timber; anyhow she traded 
outside the limits of the Elbe 
and Brest, and was therefore 
classified as “ foreign - going.” 
She would enable Philip to 
complete the three weeks’ sea- 
time he required before he could 
sit the examination for his 
master’s certificate. He owed 
his appointment to the Pivie 
to one of the owners, who 
had been a great friend of his 
father’s, and had worked it by 
giving the mate a voyage off 
on full pay. 


When Philip first saw her, the 
Pivie was lying alongside a 
disused, out-of-the-way wharf, 
with her starboard bilge well in 
the mud; and anything more 
unlike his last ship—one of the 
crack passenger ships which ran 
the mails between Calcutta and 
Rangoon—it would be very diffi- 
cult to imagine. For a moment 
his heart failed him and he 
hesitated about signing on, then 
he decided to go on with it; 
after all she suited his purpose, 
and three weeks in her, dishev- 
elled and disreputable though 
she looked, was more useful to 
him than three months in a 
better vessel, even assuming 
such could be got; for times 
were bad and ships were scarce. 

Had Philip been used to the 
North Sea, and especially to the 
north-east coast of England, he 
would have seen nothing unusual 
about that little steamer canted 
on her side in the mud; for she 
was a regular mud-sitter. At 
that time, often referred to 
vaguely as the period between 
the wars, there were scores of 
mud-sitters like her in the North 
Sea. They were to be found, 
when temporarily unemployed, 
tied up, and canted, at old 
wharves, or lying in the mud at 
low water in estuaries, creeks, 
and canals. It was the most 
convenient way of disposing of 
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them for the time, and they were 
seldom idle for long ; coal would 
soon be pouring down their 
hatches again. 

The Pixie was really looking 
her worst just then, for in eight 
months’ hard running she had 
scarcely had a lick of paint; 
indeed she was due for an over- 
haul in dry-dock the very next 
voyage when, with the Baltic 
frozen over, the timber trade 
would cease. Later, when, well 
laden, she got to sea and most 
of the coal-dust had been re- 
moved, either by the hose and 
brooms or by the seas break- 
ing on board—for she had little 
freeboard—Philip was very glad 
he had carried on. With the 
exception of the chief engineer, 
who was a Cockney, all hands 
belonged to the Pizie’s home 
port; but far from being 
clannish they were about the 
most friendly people he had ever 
known. The captain, broad of 
beam and ruddy of complexion, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
introduced himself in a proper 
seamanlike manner by taking 
Philip into his cabin the first 
night out and giving him a stiff 
peg of whisky; and he was soon 
on friendly terms with the others, 
from the chief engineer down to 
the mess-room boy. Some of the 
Pizxie’s hands had been in her 
for years; she was that sort of 
ship; and they had become so 
used to the routine that they 
hardly required orders. They 
seemed to treat Philip as if he 
were a sort of a guest; not, as 
a cynic might have suggested, 
because he was a friend of the 
owners, but because, as they 
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said, they knew a gentleman 
when they met one. To Philip 
it was all very pleasant. 

The food astonished him. In 
the passenger ships on the Indian 
coast he had been used to a menu- 
card half a fathom long with 
every meal; but he found that 
with the snell North Sea to whet 
his appetite the ample single 
dishes gave him much more 
satisfaction. Those were good 
days for caterers, and with 
purchasing of provisions in the 
capable hands of the steward, 
who was also the cook, beef was 
prime Scottish and bacon prime 
Irish. And the man with the 
combined job was a culinary 
artist. He had to be to 
keep his job—and he wanted 
to keep his job; for he was 
probably the most uxorious 
husband on the north-east coast 
and the Pigie’s short voyages 
just suited him. 

Rarely exceeding seven knots, 
the Pixie wallowed her lazy way 
across the North Sea and entered 
the Baltic. As the captain and 
Philip were the only certificated 
deck officers on board they 
shared the watches; and blessed 
with fine weather, the passage 
through the Kattegat and the 
Sound was a sheer joy. Philip 
thought that, if he could ignore 
what was left of the coal-dust, 
the flakes of rust on the iron 
decks, and the sooty stains on the 
funnel, he could imagine he was 
on a yachting trip—and being 
paid for it. They came to their 
Latvian port of discharge, and 
the Pixie was again enveloped 
in coal-dust. They emptied her; 
then, with her water ballast 
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tanks full, she was shifted to her 
loading berth. 

‘“* Have you ever loaded a full 
eargo of timber, Philip?’ Cap- 
tain Coote asked that evening. 

“Yes, sir,” Philip answered 
promptly, glad to think that 
some of his previous experience 
was likely to prove useful. “I’ve 
loaded full cargoes of teak in 
Moulmein for Bombay.” 

The captain grinned broadly; 
he had not spent all his life in 
the Baltic trade. ‘* Not quite the 
same thing,” he said; “in fact I 
can hardly imagine anything 
more completely different than 
loading heavy teak logs in the 
Gulf of Martaban and loading 
deals in the Baltic—and, believe 
me, deals are by far the worst; 
in fact they are the very devil.” 

** Difficult to stow, sir?” 

“ Difficult to stow, and even 
more difficult to secure. Now 
I’ve had a lot of experience of 
this work, so if I buzz round the 
deck a good deal more than you 
might expect the master of a 
ship to do, you won't take 
offence, will you, and think I 
don’t trust you? I would do 
the same even if [ had an 
old Baltic hand for a mate; 
for, after all, we are pretty well 
pressed for time.” 

“*T didn’t know there was any 
urgency, sir,’’ Philip said. 

“Oh, but there is; we must 
be in Aberdeen by the last day 
of October,” Captain Coote 
replied. ‘“ You won’t have read 
the Merchant Shipping Act relat- 
ing to wood cargoes. Of course 
not; why should you? Come 
into my cabin and have a drink, 
and Ill let you have a copy of 
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the Act; you can take it away 
with you and read it at your 
leisure.” 

Philip took the copy of the 
Act down to his room in the port 
alleyway, and this was the 


relevant part of it :— 


“* Between the last day of October 
and the sixteenth day of April, 
vessels must not arrive in the 
United Kingdom with any deals, 
battens or light wood goods of any 
description to a height exceeding 
3 feet above the deck. 

“The master, and also the owner 
if he is privy to the offence, shall 
be liable to a penalty of not 
exceeding £5 for every 100 cubic 
feet of goods carried contrary to 
the Act.” 


Now Captain Coote knew, 
none better, that the difference 
on the freight on a deck-load of 
timber three feet above the deck 
and the usual deck-load carried 
in summer, which reached well 
up the masts, meant all the 
difference between a prosperous 
voyage and one that would show 
a loss. Three feet of deck-load 
was no use to him; on his last 
voyage deals had been piled on 
deck to a height of eleven feet. 
He also knew that the cubic feet 
of goods carried contrary to the 
Act of his ordinary summer deck- 
load would, if he were caught 
with it during the close season, 
run into thousands, not just a 
hundred ; and he would be left 
with the baby. The owners 
would take good care that they 
were not “ privy to the offence.” 

‘“*H’m! no wonder the old 
man said there was urgency,” 
Philip muttered. “He can 
interfere till all’s blue.” 

F2 
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When the loading was in full 
swing, Philip discovered that 
there was plenty of work for 
both ; though at first, while the 
holds were being stowed, it was 
mainly a case of seeing that 
every possible plank was jammed 
into them fore and aft. Simple 
enough; but he found that 
surly Latvian stevedores were 
not so pleasant to work with as 
docile Coringhi coolies. They 
would leave empty spaces if 
they could get away with it, and 
that would not do; a cargo of 
deals requires little encourage- 
ment to work loose in a seaway, 
and once that starts it may 
develop into a bad shift. Even 
between the beams, right up 
under the deck, the deals had to 
be packed tight. At last it was 
done, and one evening the cap- 
tain and Philip stood on the 
lower bridge watching the steve- 
dores, always keenest on their 
work when it was time to stop, 
putting on the hatches. 

‘Well, that’s that,” Captain 
Coote remarked. ‘“ Tomorrow 
the real fun begins, and if you 
let them, those bastards will 
drive you plumb crazy.” 

‘‘ Not very helpful, are they, 
sir?” 

“ Helpful! this is the worst 
gang I’ve ever known. We've 
been unlucky. This is the last 
ship to load this season, 80 we’ve 
got the dregs and sweepings of 
the port; and we'll have to 
watch them like hawks. Especi- 
ally we must watch the steering- 
gear. Even the best Latvian 


stevedore doesn’t know how a 
ship is steered, and cares less. 
About three months ago when 
I was discharging in the Surrey 
Commercial Dock, I saw a first- 
class collision, out in the river, 
between a collier and a tramp 
in from Riga with a huge deck- 
load of deals. The tramp ran 
amuck off the dock entrance. 
They couldn’t get the wheel hard 
over at the critical moment, and 
later they found that one of 
the deals of the deck-load had 
jammed the starboard steering- 
chain. It was probably the first 
time during the passage they had 
to put the helm hard over; but 
there you are, these things 
usually happen at the most 
awkward times. The net result 
of that deal getting out of place 
was three dumb barges sunk and 
the tramp and the collier badly 
damaged. If you see a deal 
inside the line of the bulwark 
stanchions, raise hell—and there 
are lots of other things, but we’ll 
deal with them when we come 
to them. In the meantime the 
sun is well below the horizon ; 
what about it?” 

Next morning Captain Coote 
was here, there, and everywhere, 
but always with time for an 
encouraging smile to his some- 
what bewildered mate who was 
trying to do his best. Within 
half an hour of the start they 
had the stevedores picking deals 
out of the water-courses on the 
after deck where the steering- 
chains and rods were soon 
cluttered up; and it took time 
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to drive into Latvian fatheads 
the idea that although there were 
no steering-chains on the fore- 
deck there were freeing-ports in 
the bulwarks so that the water- 
courses forward had also to be 
left clear. Deck winches seemed 
to have an irresistible attraction 
for them, and before Philip 
noticed what they were doing 
they had completely buried 
both winches at No. 1 hatch, 
and were thoroughly annoyed 
when told very forcibly by the 
captain that the winches had 
to be uncovered again. It was 
maddening, and it was wasting 
time, which had become precious. 
If a stevedore noticed the brass 
cap of a sounding-pipe, his first 
impulse was to unscrew it and 
put it in his pocket; if he 
found he could not get away 
with that, he took a delight in 
burying it under a whole sling 
of timber. 

In spite of such vexatious 
delays the cargo was swinging 
on board steadily ; for the port 
was full of deals which Captain 
Coote was only too eager to get. 
The deck-load grew in height, so 
that Philip wondered when it 
would stop growing. Nobody 
seemed to be interested in the 
trim, nobody seemed to worry 
about the draught, till suddenly 
the captain ordered all loading to 
be stopped. His weather eye had 
been well open all the time, and 
he had noticed that the Pixie 
heeled over a few degrees as 
soon as the derrick at No. 2 
hatch had taken the weight of 
the load of deals being lifted. 
It was the sign for which he had 
been watching. The stevedores 
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were put on to levelling off the 
deals fore and aft, then dis- 
missed—and Philip, for one, was 
glad to see them go. 

The truth was that the next 
operation was so important and 
intricate that only experts could 
handle it; and the chief expert 
was Captain Coote, than whom 
there was no finer in any port in 
the Baltic. Philip was frankly 
puzzled. On the Pivie’s deck lay 
an unwieldy mass of some hun- 
dreds of thousands of cubic feet 
of deals, each deal a separate 
entity; how could this be 
secured so that it would neither 
shift nor break up in a seaway? 
He had been at sea eight years— 
four as apprentice, four as an 
officer—yet he would be the first 
to admit that he could not 
tackle the job and conscienti- 
ously give a guarantee of safety. 
He was not entirely ignorant of 
the methods to be employed ; 
busy though he had been, he had 
noticed, before a single deal of 
the deck cargo came on board, 
Captain Coote and an able sea- 
man moving along the length of 
the ship on each side and making 
fast lengths of small chain to the 
bulwark stanchions, then paying 
the chains out over the ship’s 
side, where they were left hang- 
ing. He had also noticed that 
stout planks long enough to span 
the entire breadth of the vessel 
were being piled up on the lower 
bridge, together with sacks full 
of wooden wedges. Obviously 
the captain meant to waste no 
time. 

Bluff and burly, with shirt- 
sleeves well rolled up and peaked 
cap perched rakishly on the side 
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of his head, he moved about on 
top of the deals with a swagger- 
ing wide-legged gait. Super- 
intending everything closely, 
he praised and he cursed, and 
kept the work moving steadily. 
First, the long planks were 
passed down from the lower 
bridge and laid athwart the 
deals from side to side, Captain 
Coote relaxing for a moment to 
explain to Philip that there 
could not be too many of them. 
Then the chains were pulled up 
and passed over the ends of the 
planks, hauled taut with the aid 
of tackles, and securely wedged. 
The captain himself drove in 
every wedge and satisfied him- 
self that every lashing was bar 
taut. At six o’clock, instead of 
giving the order to cease work 
for the day, he sent Jimmy, the 
deck-boy, ashore for two buckets 


of beer, then carried on working 
by the light of the cargo lamps ; 
and just after nine the last wedge 


was driven. ‘‘ Good enough!” 
said Captain Coote. 

“ And if our old man says it’s 
good enough, it is good enough,” 
said a sweating, weary worker 
to Philip. ‘ I’ve been two years 
in this packet and I’ve never 
seen a deal shift.” 

* Jimmy,” the captain 
shouted, “‘ rush the growler again. 
Double the dose, and get one of 
the firemen to carry the extra 
two buckets.” 

Sitting in the captain’s cabin, 
with a large whisky-and-soda in 
his hand, Philip asked for an 
explanation of the order. 

* Ah, Philip, me boy, you 
should have served your time in 
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sail,” the captain answered, and 
there was a reminiscent twinkle 
in his eye. ‘“‘ Many a time we 
rushed the growler. I learned 
the expression from the San 
Francisco stevedores when I was 
an apprentice in a barque loading 
wheat up the Sacramento. One 
of the gang did nothing else all 
day but bring steam beer from 
the saloon across the way, and 
he used the barque’s wash-deck 
buckets. Though he was on the 
pay-roll he never handled a 
pound of wheat ; but, by Jove! 
his pals made up for it. They 
could work, those stevedores— 
though I doubt if any of them 
worked any harder than our 
chaps did today.” 

Next morning the Pixie put 
to sea, looking like a gigantic 
orange-box bound with chains, 
with a funnel and two abbrevi- 
ated masts sticking up out of 
the lid. If she kept clear of 
fog, and if she got reasonably 
fine weather—two big ifs in the 
North Sea in the late autumn— 
Captain Coote reckoned that, 
even with her sluggish seven 
knots, she should reach Aber- 
deen in time. Soon after they 
passed the Skaw they ran into 
a south-west swell, legacy from 
an autumn gale they had just 
missed, and for two days the 
Pixie tried with considerable 
agility and determination to 
perform somersaults, while the 
towering deck-load  creaked, 
cracked, and groaned in its 
lashings. But it held; nothing 
shifted, nothing gave; the cap- 
tain’s work had stood the acid 
test. 
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The Pixie steamed steadily 
across the North Sea, and when 
Philip took over the bridge at 
eight o’clock on the evening of 
the 29th October, the captain 
told him he would probably pick 
up Rattray Head light before 
the end of his watch at midnight. 
A half-moon showed intermit- 
tently through gaps in the clouds, 
but a light haze lying on the 
surface of the sea threatened 
visibility later. 

The night was cold and 
clammy, and Philip shivered in 
the light waterproof he was 
wearing. He found himself wish- 
ing he had brought his heavy 
bridge coat, even if it had meant 
removing, temporarily, the large 
brass buttons and the gold lace 
from the shoulder-straps. At 
ten o’clock, the time for his 
mid-watch cup of coffee, he sent 
young Jimmy, who was in his 
watch, along to the galley to get 
it ready, at the same time warn- 
ing him to leave the fire well 
banked so that there would be 
really hot coffee for the captain 
at midnight. Jimmy being a 
kindly lad laced the coffee well 
with condensed milk, in addition 
to the usual allowance of sugar; 
then he wrapped the jug in a 
dish-cloth and made for the 
bridge. 

The impatient Philip, leaning 
over the after rail of the bridge, 
saw the ordinary seaman place 
one arm round his steaming 
bundle and one foot on the lower 
rung of the ladder, then he 
seemed to be in difficulty. 
Grasping the rail of the ladder 


with his free hand he struggled 
upward, one step at a time. 
** You’re very slow for a young 
fellow,” Philip said when the 
lad eventually reached the 
bridge. ‘ If you go on like this 
you'll be using a bath - chair 
before you're fifty.” 

“I’m not really slow, sir,” 
Jimmy answered, “but she 
seemed to dip down by the stern 
all of a sudden.” 

Philip had not noticed any dip 
down by the stern, but a few 
minutes later, as he was finishing 
his coffee, he was aware of a 
quick lurch to starboard followed 
by a very slow, lazy recovering 
roll, which he did not like. He 
blew down the voice-pipe leading 
to the engine-room and was 
answered by the chief engineer. 
** Any loose water in the tanks or 
bilges, chief ? ” he asked. 

“Of course there isn’t,” the 
chief answered indignantly. 
“Why?” 

“She seems to have turned 
somewhat tender. Jimmy had 
a job climbing up to the bridge 
with my coffee.” 

“That boy’s getting too fat,” 
the chief retorted. ‘ Now, 
listen ; there’s certainly no loose 
water in the tanks, and there 
shouldn’t be any in the bilges, 
for they were pumped out at 
eight o’clock. However, I'll 
bring up the sounding-rod just 
to please you—and I wouldn’t do 
that for everybody ; or for you 
if I hadn’t a couple of minutes 
to spare, and I wasn’t a very 
conscientious bloke inclined to 
worry.” 
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Two minutes later the chief 
appeared at the foot of the 
bridge ladder carrying the sound- 
ing-rod, freshly chalked. ‘“‘Come 
on, and let’s get it over; it’s 
too cold up here for me,”’ he said. 

Philip told him what had 
happened. “That suggests 
water in the starboard bilge of 
the after hold, so we’ll try that 
first,’’ the chief said. 

They found the sounding-pipe 
on the starboard side, one of 
those Philip had stopped the 
Latvians from burying, un- 
screwed the cap, and dropped 
the rod down the pipe. It came 
up bone dry, and gleaming 
white in the moonlight. The 
chief waved it before Philip’s 
eyes. ‘“ Does that satisfy you, 
you panicky perisher?” he 
demanded. 

“In a way, yes,” Philip 
answered, ‘* but to tell you the 
truth, chief, I'm feeling a bit 
nervous and I won’t be happy 
till she’s tied up alongside the 
quay in Aberdeen.” 

‘“* Well, unless you fancy navi- 
gators take the wrong turning 
she should be there bright and 
early tomorrow,” the chief said. 
‘** Here, what am I standing here 
yapping and shivering for? It'll 
take me all my time to get oiled 
round before the second comes 
up to relieve me.” 

Still casual, and convinced 
there was nothing wrong, the 
chief went off to the engine- 
room, and Philip, not quite so 
convinced, returned to the bridge. 
The truth was that, misled by 
Jimmy’s struggle to get up the 
ladder, they had sounded down 
the wrong pipe. Had they used 
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the pipe some thirty feet farther 
forward, which led into the 
engine-room bilge, the grin would 
have been wiped off the chief’s 
face just as surely as the 
chalk would have been wiped 
off the sounding-rod. When 
Philip got back to the bridge 
the man at the wheel spoke. 
‘‘There’s a shore light about 
four points on the starboard bow, 
sir,’ he said. 

A few seconds later the light 
stabbed through the darkness 
again, and stabbed three times. 
“* Rattray Head,” said Philip. 

A quarter of an hour later 
the light came on the four-point 
bearing, so he sent Jimmy aft to 
read the patent log, and noted 
the distance on the log slate 
which hung from the forward 
rail. The navigational methods 
used in the Pixie were certainly 
rough and ready, but Philip had 
found them adequate. Jimmy 
struck eight bells, and bluff 
and burly Captain Coote, well 
muffled up, appeared, shouting 
for his coffee. ‘* There’s Rattray 
Head on the starboard bow, sir,”’ 
Philip reported; “we sighted it 
about half-past eleven.” 

“Good!” the eaptain said. 
“* Tt’s high water at eight o’clock, 
so we'll be able to cross the bar 
as soon as we get there. I'll be 
damn glad to get rid of all this 
top hamper.” 

“My sentiments exactly,” 
Philip said to himself, and 
headed thankfully for his cabin. 

Up till that time nerves had 
rarely troubled him, even in the 
centre of a cyclone; but for a 
while he sat on his settee, almost 
afraid to get into his bunk. An 
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hour before the Pixie had been 
as stiff as one could expect a 
steamer with a high deck-load 
to be; precariously stable, but 


IV. 


It must have been about two 
o’clock when he awoke, coming 
out of a deep sleep with an 
explosive suddenness and a sense 
of shock. He found himself 
lying across the edge of the 
bunk, with his forearm pinned 
painfully between his breast- 
bone and the edge of the board. 
For a moment he was confused 
and frightened ; familiar things 
in the cabin had changed places; 
the port-hole which had been 
behind his back now seemed to 
be above his head. As he lay 
there his muddled wits gave him 
an insistent call to get out of it; 
and when he saw that his settee 
seemed to be at the foot of a 
steep slope, and his door instead 
of being perpendicular was nearly 
horizontal, terror seized him. 
The Pixie was turning over. He 
tumbled out of his bunk with a 
ery of horror. 

As his feet took the deck he 
lost his balance on the steep 
incline, and rolled down it till 
he brought up heavily against 
the door. He sat quietly for a 
minute trying to collect his 
thoughts. The ship seemed to 
be sagging as though being 
dragged bodily sideways and 
deeper and deeper; she ap- 
peared to have no free motion. 
He heard the crunch of heavy 
sea-boots overhead, which re- 
minded him to fumble for his 
own and pull them on; then 
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stable; now she felt to him 
something like a plank balanced 
on its edge, and a very nasty 
feeling it was. 
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he heard his own name being 
shouted along the alleyway out- 
side. He was wanted on the 
bridge. He wished they would 
come and open his door for him. 
It was a very heavy door, made 
of solid teak; and although it 
would be an exaggeration to say 
it was lying flat, it was so nearly 
flat as to make the opening of it 
a difficult problem for one man. 
Instead of a knob it had for a 
handle a thick brass ring. To 
get enough purchase to move it, 
Philip doubled his handkerchief 
and ran it through the ring, 
then put his stout walking-stick 
through the loop of the handker- 
chief, and by a tremendous effort 
raised the door sufficiently to 
get his foot between it and the 
jamb. Using both hands he 
raised the door so far as to 
enable him to wriggle out into 
the alleyway; for better or 
worse, he was out of the trap. 
Now he had to make for the 
bridge, and owing to the truly 
fearsome angle of heel he soon 
found himself crawling on hands 
and knees. 

He got clear of the alleyway 
and struggled on to the lower 
bridge, where he bumped into 
the chief engineer, also crawl- 
ing. “My God! Philip,” the 
engineer said, “the engine- 
room’s flooding. The water’s 
up over the footplates and the 
pumps can do nothing with it. 
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What the hell 
happened ? ” 

Just then the second engineer 
and a stoker appeared at the top 
of the stokehold ladder and 
scrambled out on deck. So 
swiftly had the water risen they 
could no longer remain in the 
stokehold. “I’m going down 
to try and get the engines 
stopped,” the chief engineer 
shouted to the second. ‘Come 
on.” 

They crawled aft in the 
direction of the engine-room 
door, and from the stoker learned 
that no one had located the 
mysterious leak which noise- 
lessly, foot by foot, was flooding 
the engine-room and stokehold, 
and listing the Pixie farther and 
farther over. Soon she was 
almost on her beam-ends, and 


could have 


Philip was no nearer the bridge 
than the foot of the ladder, 
where he hung on grimly with 


his body almost horizontal. 
Above the swish of the sea as 
the steamer heeled deeper and 
deeper, and the noise of the 
timber which was now working 
with most alarming creaks and 
groans, he heard from the 
direction of the starboard rail, 
well below him, confused shout- 
ing. To lie there not knowing 
what was going on was intoler- 
able ; besides, his place was by 
the captain. He renewed the 
struggle to reach the bridge and 
was well up the ladder when he 
became aware that the captain 
was leaning out over the after 
rail. “Is that you, Philip?” 
he cried. 

“ Yes, sir,’ Philip answered. 

“ We've just lost the starboard 
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lifeboat and a couple of men. 
It broke away before we could 
get the davit tackles hooked on. 
We'll never get the port boat 
launched over the port side with 
this list ; our only hope is to cut 
it adrift; it may find its way 
down across the deck and launch 
itself over the starboard side. 
Take this hatchet and free the 
chocks, then cut the lashings 
after you’ve thrown out the 
painter.” 

*“* Ay, ay, sir,” Philip answered 
as cheerfully as he could; for 
he had to get up to the boat 
which stood on the skids well 
above him. 

“You haven't any time to 
spare; you’d better put on this 
lifebelt, for you may find your- 
self swimming any moment,” 
the captain said. 

He handed down a lifebelt 
which Philip, clinging to the 
ladder with both knees, managed 
to don. ‘ All right, sir,” he 
reported. 

“Good luck to you,” said 
Captain Coote. 

Philip found his best plan was 
to climb out on top of the deck- 
load and crawl up one of the 
securing planks. He reached the 
bow of the boat and set to work. 
He cut the boat-cover adrift, 
knocked out the hooks of the 
chocks, and struck out at the 
lashings. As he did so the Pizie 
lurched violently ; he missed the 
hemp lashing, and the blade of 
the hatchet came through to the 
bone of his left thumb. He 
managed to retain his hold on 
the gunwale of the boat and so 
avoided sliding away from it; 
then, though feeling sick and 
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giddy, he prepared to go on and 
finish the job; the boat might 
well float clear even if the worst 
happened. Then he noticed that 
the chain on the securing plank 
nearest to him was biting deep 
into the wood. It was little 
wonder; the strain on all the 
lashings must have been terrific ; 
instead of merely holding the 
deck-load down they were sup- 
porting its whole weight. They 
could not do it. The lashing 
about ten feet forward of where 
he was clinging carried away, 
and soon, in the moonlight, he 


He found himself, shivering 
with cold and fright, lying on 
an uneasy, undulating little raft 
of deals, a raft that was likely 
to break up if the sea rose. 


It seemed to have gathered 
round one of the longer, and 


stouter, securing planks. He 
felt strangely weak, and remem- 
bered his wounded thumb, from 
which he must have lost a lot of 
blood. He managed to get his 
handkerchief out of his jacket 
pocket and applied a tourniquet, 
which he tightened with his teeth ; 
then he lay still and wondered 
what would happen to him. 

The moon, now low down to 
the westward, shone brightly 
through a rift in the clouds. 
Craving the company of another 
survivor, he raised himself and 
looked round. He did not expect 
to see a boat; for the captain 
had told him the starboard one 
had been smashed, and as he had 
failed to free the other one it 
would have gone down with the 
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could see chains flying asunder, 
and planks rearing up, all along 
the deck-load. Then the chain 
nearest him snapped, and a loose 
end flew up and hit him a violent 
blow on the face. 

The deck-load had shifted at 
last ; a whole avalanche of deals 
was moving and carrying men 
with it—and the Pivie was 
capsizing. As Philip slid down 
the now almost vertical deck 
he struck his sorely tried head 
against a ventilator; and that, 
and the Piwie’s final lurch, were 
the last things he was to recall. 


Pivie ; but surely he was not the 
only man to get clear. There 
were several good swimmers in 
the Pixie, and he would have 
welcomed any of them; but all 
he could see was an expanse of 
tossing deals, and the moon 
could not reveal a single dark 
object among them. What he 
did see was the lights of several 
small steamers ; and he remem- 
bered that the trawlers would 
be making in from the fishing 
grounds to catch the early fish 
market in Aberdeen. Had it 
been daylight he would almost 
certainly be spotted ; for by that 
time there must have been at 
least an acre of floating timber 
to draw the attention of any 
look-out, and his black oilskin 
coat must show up against the 
light yellow background. Even 
in bright moonlight, before day- 
break—but the moon retired 
behind a cloud and did not show 
itself again; and daybreak, he 
feared, was still a long way off— 
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how far, alas! *e had no means 
of telling. 

Very soon the stars, too, 
disappeared ; the weather had 
come in hazy. The trawlers 
were blowing blasts on their 
steam-whistles; using fog signals 
in accordance with the law, but, 
true to type, keeping on at full 
speed. They were out to catch 
their market whatever happened. 
Philip detected the beat of the 
propeller of a vessel that could 
not have been far away, and the 
glare of a red side-light showed 
faintly through the haze, close- 
to. He could hear a hail like that 
of a look-out reporting some- 
thing, and the light was shut out. 
On board the ship they must 
have sighted some of the wreck- 
age, and sheered away. Another 
vessel with beating propeller 
passed close ; there was no lack 
of traffic; there were plenty of 
ships about; but Philip was no 
longer thinking about daylight, 
instead he was wondering if he 
could hold out much longer. He 
was soaked to the skin, his hurts 
were stung by the salt water, and 
his limbs were numbed with cold. 
In spite of his buoyant nature he 
was giving way to despair. 

It was still calm, but to add to 
his discomfort a swell was now 
running, and all round him the 
deals were lifting and grinding. 
He was grateful for the lifebelt ; 
for although he had not required 
its helpful buoyancy it had 
considerable fending value. Then 
his heart gave a faint leap. The 
measured beat of still another 
propeller took on a new cadence ; 
its rhythm was comforting, its 
steady throb grew ever louder. 
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Yes! and there came into view, 
blurred by the haze but distinct 
enough, the two side-lights and 
masthead light of a small steamer 
heading straight for him. 

There was a faint crash and a 
rending sound as a sharp forefoot 
took the deals and shore through 
them as though they were brash 
ice. A moment later an engine- 
room telegraph clanged; the 
engines had been stopped, and 
he could hear the clatter of 
heavy sea-boots as men hurried 
aft along the deck. 

They were going to try and 
guard that most vulnerable 
thing, the propeller, and soon 
shouts were coming from aft to 
be repeated in the wheel-house 
and transmitted to the engine- 
room by the telegraph. ‘“ Give 
’er a kick ahead, skipper!” 
“A kick ahead!” the skipper 
repeated. ‘‘ Whoa, stop er!” 
“Stop ver, it is!”  “ Right, 
another kick ahead!” 

The hands, leaning out over 
the trawler’s cocked-up counter, 
were fending clear the jostling 
deals with trawl-poles and boat- 
hooks. The telegraph rang con- 
tinually and stridently. “ ’Ark 
at the bloody wedding bells!” 
Philip heard one of the hands 
say, and to this day he really 
believes that that homely oath, 
pealing across the sea, saved his 
life. It seemed to convey the 
message to his brain that no 
matter how weary and hopeless 
a man may be—and God knows 
at that moment he was so 
desperate that he was on the 
point of letting himself go—he 
may with just a little more 
tenacity yet survive. 
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The trawler was now coming 
slowly and carefully, no longer 
tossing up deals in the bow- 
wave. She came almost abreast 
of Philip, and through the open 
door of the lighted wheel-house 
he could see the skipper at the 
wheel. The telegraph clanged ; 


again the engines had been 
stopped. Philip was now little 
more than a living corpse that 
somehow retained the power of 
speech, thought, and endeavour, 
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It was the trawler Albatross 
of Hull that had found herself 
suddenly enmeshed in deals, and 
her skipper was a very angry 
man. If he could not get clear 
soon he would be likely to lose 
the tide and the morning market. 
The better to hear the warnings 
and instructions from aft he had 
his head well out of the wheel- 
house, when he thought he heard 
a faint hail from off the port 
beam. The hands aft had just 
got the propeller clear again and 
were about to let the skipper 
know he could restart the 
engines. The mate clumped his 
way forward. “ Did you hear 
a hail just now, skipper?” he 
asked, 

“T heard something a bit like 
one; did you hear it too? ” 

“We all heard it; it came 
from the port beam,” the mate 
answered. ‘‘ My God! there is 
somebody there.” 

Trawlermen, from every port 
in the British Isles, are the 
nonchalant bearers of a tradi- 
tion; no matter what hazards 
may beset them they will never 
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even though brain and muscles 
were numb and useless. He 
reached upwards and rested an 
elbow on the long plank. “Ship 
ahoy!” he hailed. “Ship ahoy!” 

He felt that it was a very 
feeble hail, little more than a 
eackle, from his parched throat 
and cracked lips; and as he 
dropped back, completely ex- 
hausted by his slight effort, he 
could hardly hope that it had 
been heard. 


leave a man to drown. They are 
hard-bitten men; they have to 
be, for their lives on the northern 
fishing grounds in the course of 
their ordinary employment are 
arduous and cruel, with hard- 
ships, especially during the 
winter, such as no other section 
of the community has to endure; 
hardships, indeed, and discom- 
forts, of which few outside the 
business can have any idea. They 
do not talk about it much; above 
all, they do not maintain that 
the hardships they endure entitle 
them to greater benefits than 
other men enjoy. At times they 
exhibit a deplorable recklessness, 
a foolhardiness, which may cost 
lives and hazard property; but 
of one thing the trawler owners, 
and also the people of this 
country, can surely be certain— 
that is, that the courage of the 
men who go to sea in trawlers is 
just unaccountable. 

Again that faint but insistent 
hail came from the sea, but it 
was all the straining ears of the 
trawler’s crew could do to hear 
it. There was no need for 
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volunteers and no call for them. 
Young Hawkins, a fisherman 
from Hull, picked up a coil of 
two-inch rope, made the end 
fast round his waist, and handed 
the bight to a shipmate. ‘“ Ah’ll 
go after ’im, skipper,” he said, 
and while his mate paid out 
the rope he quietly slid over 
the side, hoping that the un- 
known out there would continue 
to hail, or even to speak, for 
there was no other guide. Into 
the icy-cold sea and the North 
Sea haze, through the lifting, 
pounding timber, young Hawkins 
struck out to trace a voice. 

By the time he found Philip, 
after an arduous search, the 
voice had become little more 
than a faint moan. He cast off 
the rope from his own waist, 
made it fast round Philip’s, and 
shouted to his shipmates to haul 
away gently. He swam beside 
Philip, sheltering his head and 
face from the deals; and grey 
dawn was just breaking over 
the North Sea as the rescued 
man was lifted on board the 
Albatross, and Hawkins climbed 
up after him. 

Almost impervious to discom- 
fort though the men of the 
trawler were, they did not expect 
outsiders to be Spartans, and 
soon Philip, stripped after a hard 
rub down, was hustled into the 
mate’s thick woollen pyjamas 
and put into the captain’s bunk. 
His clothes were taken to the 
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galley to be dried, and Hawkins, 
who had been installed as nurse, 
sat with him and persuaded him 
to take an interest in a mug of 
steaming hot coffee well fortified 
with rum. 

It took the Albatross a further 
forty minutes, even with the 
gathering daylight, to find a way 
through the deals. When she 
was clear her skipper, though 
growling like a bear, circled round 
for nearly another hour, while 
the mate, at the masthead, 
swept the sea with a pair of 
binoculars which had once be- 
longed to a German submarine. 
Satisfied at last that he had done 
everything possible, the skipper 
set off at full speed for Aberdeen 
and the fish market. 

On arrival, an ambulance was 
summoned and Philip was taken 
off to hospital. That afternoon 
the skipper and Hawkins called 
with a fine halibut for the 
matron, but they did not see 
Philip, who, indeed, was to hover 
between life and death for a long 
time. He was the sole survivor 
from the Pixie. All Hawkins had 
done with real, if rough, kind- 
ness had failed to stave off 
pneumonia, though it was some 
compensation to the young 
fisherman to learn from a doctor 
on a subsequent visit, that but 
for his attention after the rescue 
Philip might not have done any 
hovering at all. Obviously the 
doctor was surprised that he had. 


VI. 


Not very long after he had 
been discharged from hospital— 
too soon, in fact—Philip was 


ordered to attend an official 
inquiry which was to determine, 
if possible, the cause of the 
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Pizie’s so sudden loss. He was 
not really fit to attend it, but 
since he did not think it would 
be much of an ordeal he decided 
not to offer any excuse. Unfor- 
tunately one of the members of 
the court was an irascible, gouty 
veteran who believed that if a 
ship was lost some one, obviously, 
must be to blame; and since 
Philip was the only survivor 
there was no one else who could 
be blamed. He had a theory 
that the Pisie struck wreckage 
just before she went down, and 
he laboured his theory for nearly 
two hours. Again and again he 
returned to it, and at last the 
President of the Court had to 
remind him, to his extreme 
disgust, that Philip was a witness, 
not the accused ; and that they 
were to determine the cause of 
the sinking, not to apportion the 
blame for it. 

When the members of the 
court adjourned to consider their 
verdict, Philip sat on feeling 
that every eye in the room was 
an accusing one. It was as 
much as he could do to stop 
himself from running out of the 
room and continuing to run till 
he found somewhere to hide 
himself from those accusing eyes. 
It was silly, of course; but when 
a man has just recovered from a 
weakening. illness following on 
a severe shock, his ideas are 
liable to be out of proper 
perspective. The court came to 
the only possible conclusion : 
that the cause of the sinking of 
the Pixie could not possibly be 
determined on the evidence— 
though the veteran did suggest, 
on no evidence whatever, that 
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on the last day of her voyage a 
good and proper look-out could 
not have been kept on the 
Pixie’s bridge. 

The room emptied, but Philip, 
with his head resting on his 
hands, sat on until an attendant 
warned him that he was about 
to lock up. He walked back to 
his rooms and there carried on 
a pitiless inquisition on himself. 
It was not true that he had never 
been off the Piwxie’s bridge that 
last day while on duty ; he was 
off it for a brief period almost 
every day when at sea. Just 
after the striking of eight bells 
at noon both he and the captain, 
irrespective of whose watch it 
was, had appointments — the 
captain to drink a glass of 
whisky with the chief engineer, 
Philip to split a large bottle of 


beer with the second. Captain 
Coote reckoned it was all right ; 
the man at the wheel could 
always give them a call on the 
near approach of another vessel, 
or if drawing too near to the 


land. Philip looked forward to 
those daily breaks in the ordinary 
routine, his only regret being 
that he was depleting the stock 
of beer the second engineer had 
brought to sea with him. In 
their Latvian port he had sug- 
gested replenishing the stock, 
but the second turned down the 
idea for two reasons: the par- 
ticular brand of beer he liked 
could not be obtained in that 
part of the Baltic, and he had a 
big enough stock to last them 
for the rest of the voyage 
anyhow. 

Philip remembered that last 
drink. After it the engineer put 
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a new and particularly noisy 
Wagner record on his gramo- 
phone, and Philip, though he did 
not care for Wagner, lingered to 
listen at the door. The captain 
and the chief engineer joined 
them—and there were the ship’s 
four watch-keepers—none of 
them either on the bridge or in 
the engine-room. It was all 
right, of course; the engines 
were well run in and reliable, and 
a stoker was watching them ; 
and from where he_ stood 
Philip could see ahead. Still— 
might not a collision with wreck- 
age have happened unnoticed 
while that beastly Wagner record 
was blaring? Ridiculous, of 
course ; but—he should have been 
on the bridge! 

The thought nagged at him 
for days, and it brought on 
insomnia. He who could sleep 
a whole night through in the 
hottest weather of the Persian 
Gulf, could not sleep in a large, 
airy bedroom in Aberdeen. 
While he lay awake, tossing 
from side to side, voices seemed 
to scream at him out of the 
night : the voice of the cheery, 
hospitable Captain Coote, the 
chief engineer with his Cockney 
humour, the second engineer 
with whom he shared so many 
bottles of beer, the voice of 
young Jimmy, the happy bearer 
of steaming coffee. 

He got into a pitiful state. He 
had few friends in the place, and 
he shunned those he did have. 
Since he had to get his master’s 
certificate before returning to 
the Indian coast he should have 
been cramming for it at the 
Navigation School, but he found 
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he could not concentrate; the 
working out of even the simplest 
problem was beyond him. He 
made a determined effort to pull 
himself together. Every night 
he went for a long walk into the 
country or along the beach, and 
he forced himself to sit right 
through performances at the 
cinema. He was, indeed, begin- 
ning to feel and sleep better, and 
even thinking of resuming his 
studies, when something hap- 
pened to revive the whole ghastly 
business. He opened his morn- 
ing paper to read that a bottle, 
alleged to contain a message 
from the lost Pixie, had been 
picked up on a Jutland beach. 

Like the great majority of 
educated seafarers Philip be- 
lieved that ninety-nine per 
cent of the messages in bottles 
picked up on beaches are fakes 
or hoaxes, and he dismissed this 
one with contempt and anger. 
Confound them! why couldn’t 
they let the whole thing rest ; 
but since this story is absolutely 
true, except for one or two minor 
details, the tale of the message 
in the bottle must be carried 
further. Within a week Philip 
received a letter from the owners 
of the Pixie, to whom the 
message had been forwarded. 
For excellent and sound reasons 
they had accepted it as genuine, 
and since it threw some light on 
the foundering they would be 
glad if Philip would call at their 
office at his earliest convenience. 

Still sceptical, and somewhat 
shaky, he travelled by train to 
the Pivie’s home port and was 
shown into the private office of 
the partner who had given him 
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the job. The first thing he 
noticed, after having shaken 
hands and been given a seat, was 
a bottle standing on his friend’s 
desk. It was of the type known 
as a screw-top, the top being 
fitted with a rubber ring 
which renders the bottle 
air-proof. The label had, of 
course, been washed off, but 
he could read the name of the 
brewers embossed on the glass. 
A curious feeling came over him, 
a feeling that he might well have 
helped to empty that bottle. 
The message it had contained 
lay beside it ; uncreased because 
it had not been folded, but neatly 
and tightly rolled. It had been 
written on thin foreign paper. 

It had been written by the 
second engineer to his brother, 
who accepted it without question, 
and the handwriting had also 
been identified by various other 
members of the family. ‘“ Read 
it,” the owner said. 

Philip remembered the note- 
paper; he had been compelled 
to borrow a couple of sheets 
during the voyage, when he 
found he had gone to sea without 
any. The first part of the letter 
dealt with family affairs which 
Philip, feeling a little ashamed, 
skimmed over; but half-way 
through it became technical, for 
the brother was also an engineer 
—and that was where Philip 
sat bolt upright, completely 
absorbed. The letter read from 
there :— 

‘TI fear this old hooker has 
sat on the mud once too often, 
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and she was certainly on it good 
and hard the last time. Ive 
just discovered that she has 
overstrained the piping of the 
sea-cock for water circulation. 
This has been aggravated by the 
recent heavy pitehing, and she 
is now making a good deal of 
water. There is really nothing 
to worry about, nothing the 
pumps can’t keep under, so I 
won’t worry the chief about it 
until we get to Aberdeen to- 
morrow. You know how he is 
inclined to make mountains out 
of mole-hills. Now, Pll turn in 
and have two or three hours’ 
shut-eye before I relieve him at 
midnight. 

“Tl finish this in the morn- 
ing.” 

That was the end of the 
writing in ink; the next part 
had obviously been scrawled in 
a hurry with an indelible pencil. 
Here it is in all its poignaney :— 

“ Pixie sinking off Rattray 
Head. Engine-room flooded. 
God help us. What a fool 
Bim sh 

The first time Philip read the 
letter he was trembling with 
excitement and nerves, the 
second time he was cool and 
steady. A lustral tide of hope, 
even of well-being, welled up 
within him. When he left the 
office half an hour later the 
owner noted that the grip of his 
hand had become firm and strong. 

“ Have you got your master’s 
ticket yet, Philip ? ” he asked. 

“No, sir,’ Philip answered, 
“but I soon will.” 
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DuRING the General Election, 
Mr Churchill, speaking at 
Plymouth, promised that the 
Conservatives, if returned to 
power, would put an end 
to petrol rationing “at the 
earliest possible moment.” 
For this mild and qualified 
undertaking he was accused 
by Sir Stafford Cripps of 
“irresponsibility ’; while the 
Prime Minister, in a more 
solemn rebuke, declared it 
was easy to see Mr Churchill 
“had not given one minute’s 
thought to the _ subject.” 
But on 27th May the Govern- 
ment, after giving the sub- 
ject rather more than three 
months’ thought, arrived at 


Mr Churchill’s conclusion and 
brought petrol rationing to an 


end. Mr Attlee must have 
hoped that people have short 
political memories and would 
not inquire too persistently why 
a suggestion that was “ irre- 
sponsible” in February should 
have become plain sense by the 
end of May. 

Petrol has not been the only 
concession; the Minister of Food 
has also been busy handing out 
modest gifts to the housewives, 
and a Government which made 
itself a name for multiplying 
the forms and increasing the 
general discomfort is now moving 
stealthily but perceptibly in the 
opposite direction. There has 
been a change of policy and the 
Cabinet has gone into reverse. 
It is fairly clear that Mr Herbert 


Morrison and his followers have 
won and that Mr Aneurin Bevan 
and his faction have lost. The 
Government seems to have come 
to the conclusion that if the 
General Election proved any- 
thing, it proved that the 
Socialists had alienated the 
middle classes who gave Labour 
its large majority in 1945; that 
if the present stalemate is to 
be broken, these wandering sheep 
must be brought back into the 
fold; and that some relaxation 
of the rigours of the Welfare 
State is therefore essential. The 
heavy adverse vote in February, 
the Cabinet appears to be 
arguing, was not so much for 
the Conservatives, who were not 
very successful in producing an 
attractive alternative policy, as 
against the Government, and in 
particular against the continu- 
ance of excessive controls and 
rationing. Diminish this, the 
suggestion runs, and in 1951 
perhaps, or even earlier, a fresh 
election may give Labour a good 
working majority. 

The policy is both cynical and 
naive. It is cynical because in 
effect it explodes the whole case 
on which the Socialists fought 
in February. It is naive because 
it assumes a continuing absent- 
mindedness on the part of the 
electors. If the policy were to 
win and the Socialists were to 
get their majority, what would 
they do with it? Would they 
continue in their present course, 
or would they embark on new 
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schemes of nationalisation, which 
would almost inevitably involve 
a return of the stringencies 
which are now disappearing ? 
The question has only to be 
asked to be answered ; and it is 
likely to be asked. But cynicism 
and naiveté notwithstanding, the 
new policy seems to have won, 
both in Downing Street and later 
at Dorking, when the leaders of 
Labour met to discuss their 
future plans. 

The Conservatives, 
while, have naturally been 
receiving these concessions 
with satisfaction, if not with 
elation. They have been addi- 
tionally gratified by the 
precipitate departure of Sir 
Leslie Plummer, the overlord of 
ground-nuts, whose head they 
have demanded so often. (Nor 
did it escape their notice that the 


mean- 


deed happened to be done just 
after Mr Strachey, Sir Leslie’s 
faithful champion, had left for 


Malaya.) Everyone likes to be 
told that after all he was right, 
even when the assurance brings 
with it no other immediate 
benefit. But the Conservatives 
are also wondering how the new 
policy will affect their electoral 
chances. Like the old Whigs, 
they do not fancy anyone catch- 
ing them bathing and going off 
with their clothes. At the last 
Election their most effective 
line of criticism was on rationing 
and controls, and their most 
attractive promise was that these 
should be removed, as Mr 
Churchill suggested, “at the 
earliest possible moment.” 
When the restrictions—or the 
more irksome of them—have 
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been taken off, what is to replace 
them as a good talking point? 
In fact, the Conservatives have 
an uneasy feeling that Mr Morri- 
son may be right after all, that 
the Government will get the 
credit of the Opposition’s policy, 
and that the people having lost 
their chief grievance, and, like 
the monarch in ‘ Princess Ida,’ 
finding their 


‘ 


‘. . . life extremely flat 
With nothing whatever to grumble 
at!” 


will give the Socialists further 
opportunities of mischief. Yet 
in these apprehensions the Con- 
servatives are probably under- 
estimating the memory and the 
intelligence of the electors. 


Little progress has been made 
in the strange task of determin- 
ing whether the Rev. J. G. 
MacManaway, who was elected 
member for Belfast (West) at the 
General Election, is or is not 
a Member of Parliament. The 
Select Committee of the House 
of Commons which sat on the 
matter has confessed itself un- 
able to come to a decision on 
what appears to be quite a 
simple, but is in effect a very 
complicated, question. A clergy- 
man of the Church of England is 
ineligible to sit in the House of 
Commons, and, after the Act of 
Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland of 1801, the same 
disability applied to clergymen 
of the Church of Ireland. So 
much is beyond dispute. But 
in 1869 the Church of Ireland 
was separated from the Church 
of England and ceased to be an 
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established Church or part of an 
established Church. Did that 
remove the political disability? 
No one is sure. As a slight 
further complication, a year later 
Parliament passed the Clerical 
Disabilities Act, which allowed 
a priest or deacon of the Church 
of England to contract out of 
his office and to sit in the House 
of Commons. 

After exploring this legislative 
jungle, the Select Committee 
discovered that it could make 
no decision which did not involve 
at least one serious anomaly. 
If it found that a clergyman of 
the Church of Ireland was en- 
titled to take his seat in the 
House of Commons, what was 
there to prevent his coming 
over to England, accepting a 
benefice there (as do so many of 
the Clergy of the Church of 


Ireland), and then standing for 


Parliament? On the other hand, 
if the Select Committee found 
that he was ineligible, he would 
be unable, like a clergyman of 
the Church of England, to exe- 
cute a deed of relinquishment 
and enter political life. The 
first finding would give him a 
considerable advantage over his 
brethren of the Church of Eng- 
land and the second finding 
would put him at a considerable 
disadvantage. In the circum- 
stances, the Select Committee 
can scarcely be blamed for throw- 
ing in its hand and asking for 
clarifying legislation. 
Meanwhile, Mr MacManaway, 
a prudent Ulsterman, mindful of 
the fearful financial penalties he 
would incur if he improperly 
took his seat in the House of 
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Commons, had stayed away. 
That sounds reasonable enough, 
but the present even balance of 
the Parties has given urgency to 
the problem, the Conservatives 
being very reluctant to lose the 
support of a single vote. With 
it they might defeat the Govern- 
ment ; and without it the present 
Parliament might gain a longer 
lease of life. Mr Churchill, who 
possibly considers that this is 
one of the occasions when the 
law is “a _ ass,” accordingly 
advised Mr MacManaway to take 
his seat and brave the conse- 
quences. So, after the Whitsun 
Recess, the member for Belfast 
(West) made his first appear- 
ance, amid the plaudits of his 
friends and a rumble of threats 
from the benches opposite. 


A Commission of Inquiry 
is a time-honoured device for 
quelling opposition or for evad- 
ing inopportune questions. By 
the time its Report appears, 
some months will have elapsed, 
any heat that may have been 
engendered will have had time 
to cool, and, since the politician 
likes to take his pleasures one 
at a time, the matter at issue 
should have passed into the 
background. Naturally, the 
plan does not always work, and 
sometimes the Report becomes 
a hot potato. Something has 
to be done with it, but no one 
wants to have the doing of it. 

Last November serious dis- 
turbances broke out in Nigeria. 
Concern was expressed in 
Parliament and at once a Com- 
mission of Inquiry was promised. 
For weeks its Report lay on the 
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table of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies; and it was 
still lying there when Mr Griffiths 
returned from Malaya. Rumour 
had it that the Commission 
found fault with Government 
officers, and particularly with 
the Senior Superintendent of 
Police, on the ground that he 
lost control of his men, that 
eventually he ordered them to 
open fire, and that while drastic 
action may have been necessary, 
the situation did not warrant 
the killing of twenty-one men 
and the wounding of fifty-one 
more. It was further hinted 
that the Governor and the Chief 
Secretary did not altogether 
share the Commission’s opinion, 
and that when recently they 
came home on leave’ they 
pressed their point of view. 

The Secretary of State, there- 
fore, found himself in a dilemma. 
The new Constitution in 
Nigeria will shortly come into 
force. To reject the Report of 
the Commission would create a 
difficulty and perhaps an ugly 
situation in the Colony, where 
feeling has run high about the 
riots, and a scapegoat has been 
demanded. On the other hand, 
if Sir John Macpherson and Mr 
Foot should carry their objec- 
tions (as was possible) to the 
point of resignation, an equally 
awkward situation might arise ; 
for between them they have 
been chiefly responsible for work- 
ing out the new Constitution, 
and to let them go just when it 
is about to come into operation 
would be to give it a most 
unpromising start. 

Still, the Report had to be 


published, and published quickly ; 
and on 12th June, when it 
appeared, rumour was partially 
confirmed. The Commission 
criticises the Chief Commissioner 
of the Eastern Provinces for 
his handling of the industrial 
dispute and condemns the Police 
Superintendent for his handling 
of his men. On the other 
hand, it keeps its sternest 
censure for the secretary of 
the local trade union. Mr 
Griffiths has accordingly chosen 
the path of compromise. He 
upholds the Governor in his 
defence of the Chief Commis- 
sioner, but the Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police is not to return 
to Nigeria. As for the trade 
unions of the Colony, they are 
to be visited by a group of 
experts, who presumably are to 
show them how to order their 
affairs more peaceably in future ; 
although it might be thought 
that for this purpose a know- 
ledge of Nigeria is just as desir- 
able as a knowledge of trade 
union organisation. 

Mr Griffiths, with the Nigeria 
Report on his plate as well 
as the operations in Malaya, 
must be wondering what induced 
him to change his peaceful chair 
in the Ministry of National In- 
surance for the more honourable 
but much less comfortable seat 
he is now occupying in Church 
House. 


Readers of ‘ Maga’ will have 
noted the sad coincidence by 
which a contribution from Field- 
Marshal Lord Wavell appeared 
in these pages on the very day of 
his death. His story of Mickie, 
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a practical joker on four legs, 
slight as it was and was meant to 
be, was another hint that had it 
not been for the claims of the 
military profession, Wavell might 
have won a distinction as great 
in letters as he won in arms. His 
‘ Life of Allenby’ was a model 
for the military biographer ; 
some of his addresses were so 
original in thought and so admir- 
able in style and structure as to 
reach and charm far wider circles 
than those of students of war; 
while his personal anthology 
was a delightful introduction 
not only to the Muse but to 
the man. 

But, first and foremost, he was 
a soldier. Although disappoint- 
ments cast a cloud over his later 
achievements, his place in the 
long roll of British commanders 
is surely established. At least 
the generation that lived through 
those anxious months of 1940 is 
unlikely to forget the exhilara- 
tion of the good news from North 
Africa. It was the first gleam of 
sunshine in a wintry and stormy 
sky. True, we had brought our 
men back from Dunkirk, the 
Royal Air Force had driven off 
the invaders, London had stood 
up gallantly to the blitz. For 
these reliefs we were soberly 
thankful. But they were little 
more than a respite, victories in 
defence but not in attack. To- 
day we can still recapture the 
feelings of astonishment and 
delight with which we heard 
how Wavell with his tiny army 
had met and routed the far 
larger Italian force which was 
threatening Egypt and _ the 
Canal; or how a little later, in 
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a series of skilful operations, 
Italy’s African Empire was taken 
from her. The mere moral effect 
of these victories on the hard- 
pressed people of these Islands 
was beyond price; and while 
much of the credit was due to 
lieutenants such as General (now 
Field-Marshal) Lord Maitland 
Wilson, it was Wavell who 
designed and inspired the cam- 
paigns. General O’Connor once 
said of him, “ You always feel 
braver after the Chief has been 
to visit you.”” A host of people 
in Britain felt braver when 
“the Chief’s” news came 
through. 

As all know, disappointment 
followed. Wavell, against his 
own judgment, had to send the 
pick of his army to fight a 
forlorn hope in Greece, while in 
Africa the badly shaken Italians 
were reinforced by Rommel and 
the Africa Korps. The rest of 
Wavell’s career—and indeed of 
his working life—in Africa, 
Burma, and India belied the 
early promise ; yet it can fairly 
be alleged that in each country 
at that particular time no man 
could have done more than 
Wavell did or have succeeded 
where Wavell failed. 

As he had remained unspoiled 
by victory, so he rose above 
military or political adversity ; 
for he was one of those who 
could 


**... meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just 
the same.” 


He needed knowing and on 


first acquaintance could be a 
little alarming. His silences 
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were as deep as Colonel 
Bramble’s, but the words, 
when at length they came, 
were invariably very much to 
the point. With all his gifts, 
he was a humble, modest man, 
incapable of blowing his own 
trumpet or composing his own 
headlines, thinking never of him- 
self, but always of his country 
and its cause. Once, when a 
critical negotiation in India 
failed, he generously took on 
himself the blame that belonged 
to others. Such deeds may have 
been to the prejudice of his 
immediate reputation, but they 
made his ultimate fame more 
sure; for his is no bubble 


reputation, and history will place 
him high among the handful of 
great leaders who brought this 
country 
victory. 


through defeat to 


The congratulations which 
reached Field-Marshal Smuts on 
his eightieth birthday changed 
quickly to expressions of con- 
cern, when the world learned 
of his serious illness. It is the 
more regrettable that the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South 
Africa should have treated the 
celebrations in s0 ungenerous a 
spirit. The South African Dutch 
have long been reluctant to 
recognise the pre-eminence of 
their most distinguished son ; 
and when last December he 
spoke at the great Voortrekker 
gathering, a large part of the 
audience got up and walked out. 
Many—perhaps most—of the 
South African Dutch are natural 
Sinn Feiners. They are not 
proud of the fact that the Field- 
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Marshal is a world figure; they 
resent it. They are also, of 
course, out of sympathy with 
his political creed. The old 
antagonisms live on, and if Malan 
follows Kruger, Smuts—odd as 
it might seem—is the heir of 
Cecil Rhodes. There is a whiff 
of apostasy in that heritage. 
The Boer farmer finds it hard to 
understand that the man who 
once led a commando against 
rooineks can now be so staunch 
a supporter of the British Com- 
monwealth. Then, too, Smuts 
is one of the few surviving links 
with the old Transvaal Republic, 
since he started his public life as 
Kruger’s State attorney. These 
beginnings crown his offence. By 
all the rules he should have been 
leading the movement for a 
new South Africa, outside the 
Commonwealth; whereas for 
forty years he has been the 
most effective opponent of 
this national apartheid, 

So the prophet is without 
honour — at least without much 
honour—among his own people. 
Yet as statesman, soldier, and 
philosopher his name is estab- 
lished far beyond the borders of 
his land. During the first World 
War he helped to conquer South- 
West Africa, fought a campaign 
in “ German East,’ and sat in 
the Imperial War Cabinet. In 
the second World War his 
counsel and support were forth- 
coming and beyond price at 
more than one critical moment. 
At San Francisco he stood a little 
apart from and above the 
assembled statesmen. A founder 
of the League, he became an 
architect of the United Nations, 
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and when he spoke, even the 
Rassians listened. 

Today his political fortunes 
are in eclipse, but South Africa 
is a land of swift changes, and, 
despite his eighty years, he may 
yet serve another term as Prime 
Minister, to the equal advantage 
of his own land and of the 
Commonwealth. However this 
may be, he carries with him the 
hopes and good wishes of the 
democratic world. Long may 
he, defying the years, pneumonia, 
and sciatica, climb to the top of 
Table Mountain! And long may 
his wisdom be at the service, not 
only of the British Common- 
wealth, but of civilisation! 


A British Ambassador to 


Greece could make no more fatal 
error than that of assuming that 
the British and the Greek politi- 


cians have similar habits of 
thought. Actually their habits 
could hardly be more unlike. 
The Greek is bored by those solid 
virtues of stability and contin- 
uity, which the Briton prizes so 
highly. If the Briton is inclined 
to treat his sports as seriously as 
if they were politics, the Greek 
treats his politics as light- 
heartedly as if they were sports. 
It might almost be said that he 
likes to change his government 
as often as the captain of a 
cricket side changes his bowling. 
The truth is that for him the 
charm of politics is in forming 
some new combination, and, as 
soon as it is well and truly made, 
destroying it and building up in 


1 *When Greek Meets Greek.’ 


Greece, 1943-1946. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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its place another, equally short- 
lived. 

Sir Reginald Leeper’s enchant- 
ing book! reveals the dangers of 
such ways in times of war or of 
stress. He first came to close 
quarters with the Greek politi- 
cians during the early months of 
his Mission, when he and they 
were together at Cairo; and he 
soon learned enough to realise 
that what he encountered in 
Cairo were trivial awk wardnesses 
and that the real trouble would 
begin when the German Occupa- 
tion ended and the exiled politi- 
cians were able to return to their 
country. There was the problem 
of the King, who wanted to go 
back at the earliest possible 
moment, but whom many of 
the politicians, remembering the 
dictatorship of Metaxas, wished 
to displace. There was the 
problem of EAM, the Communist 
organisation, which was busily 
trying to monopolise the Resist- 
ance by the simple expedient of 
exterminating its rivals. There 
was the virtual certainty of an 
economic and financial collapse 
directly the war ended. 

In the months that followed 
liberation, Sir Reginald—and the 
British—came in for some very 
unfair criticism, the mildest of 
which was that they had prin- 
ciples, but no policy, their real 
fault being that they were rather 
quicker than were their critics 
in discovering the truth of the 
situation. They wanted to secure 
a firm, representative adminis- 
tration, under either King or 


By Sir Reginald Leeper, British Ambassador to 
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President, which would keep the 
rules of democracy and bring 
some sort of order out of chaos. 
Sir Reginald, who at Cairo and 
later at Athens was a good deal 
more than a mere Ambassador, 
strove manfully, and so did some 
of the politicians, forsaking their 
natural habits. They tried to 
induce the Communists to co- 
operate, and only gave up the 
attempt when it was perfectly 
clear that the Communists had 
not the slightest intention of 
co-operating with them; and 
they would probably have suc- 
ceeded and brought Greece 
through her ordeal without a 
civil war, if her neighbours in 
the north had not come into the 
game. As it was, when Sir 
Reginald left, the fighting in the 
cities had ended, the first elec- 
tions were about to be held, and, 


as a result of these, a properly 
constituted government could be 
formed. Through all this, Sir 
Reginald pays tribute to his 


Greek helpers, to the British 
soldier who was, as ever, im- 
partial, good-humoured, friendly 
and unperturbed, and to Mr 
Churchill, who appeared at a 
very dangerous moment and 
may be said—without any ex- 
aggeration—to have saved the 
situation. 

The critics of British policy 
in this country, and still more in 
the United States, should be 
wearing white sheets today for 
their foolish and mischievous 
comments on a state of affairs 
they had not even begun to 
understand, and above all for 
their persistent attempts to 
idealise a murderous minority 
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which was trying to capture the 
country. 

Today Greece is on the right 
side of the Iron Curtain; and 
for this happy escape the world 
should offer its thanks to the 
British Government and Sir 
Reginald Leeper. The quondam 
apologists of EAM can only 
plead in extenuation of their 
folly that they were not malevo- 
lent, but merely misguided. 
Not in Greece only, but in Jugo- 
slavia and in fact in every 
Occupied Country, the Com- 
munists busily built up the 
legend that they, and they alone, 
were the Resistance against the 
Nazis. Everyone else either 
condoned or collaborated, and of 
course those who collaborated 
should be shot and those who 
condoned were lucky to be alive 
at all and must expect no share 
in the future government of their 
country. The Communists re- 
peated these parrot cries so often 
and so shrilly that they duped a 
lot of people who were not 
Communists into believing the 
story to be true ; and in the end 
—such is the mischief of propa- 
ganda—they may even have 
duped themselves into believing 
it. Yet not only was the story 
false everywhere, and particu- 
larly perhaps in Greece, but 
there is strong evidence that on 
some occasions and in some 
places the Communists them- 
selves collaborated with the 
enemy against their own 
fellow countrymen. This they 
did not simply out of professional 
jealousy, or a _ reluctance to 
allow anyone who was not a 
Communist to share the credit of 
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Resistance, but with a far-seeing 
eye to the future. If at the end 
of the war they were the only 
people in Occupied Countries 
who were fighting, or appearing 
to fight, the Germans or the 
Japanese, the legend might pass 
as the truth and all the fruits 
of victory fall into Communist 
hands. 

An example will be found in 
‘Till Met by Moonlight,’! one of 
the liveliest and most exciting 
books the war has yet given us. 
The author was a very young 
British officer who descended. on 
Crete while the Germans were in 
possession of the island, and with 
a few kindred spirits and some 
Andartes of the local Resist- 
ance, kidnapped and brought 
away a German General. A 
significant point is that the 
Communist bands in the island 
not only gave no help, but 
actually threatened to disclose 
the plot to the Germans, and 
that later, when the author, 
Mr Moss, returned to Crete for 
a further adventure, they did 
actually betray his whereabouts, 
so that he was nearly captured. 
If he had been taken, he would 
almost certainly have been shot 
—through the kind offices of our 
gallant allies. 

That is a parenthesis to a 
story which will delight boys of 
every age from nine up to 
ninety. The whole kidnapping 
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business has the authentic ring 
of schoolboy adventure about it 
—the waylaying of the car, the 
extrication of the struggling 
General, the game of hide-and- 
seek in the mountains with angry 
Germans, the concealment in 
caves, and finally the escape from 
the shore. 

Mr Moss and his comrades 
were extraordinarily kind to 
their captive, treating him very 
much as nice sixth-form boys in 
a public school would treat an 
uncongenial visitor who had 
been foisted on to them. He 
had the best of the scanty food, 
the warmest of the even scantier 
blankets, and even a mule to 
ride while his captors walked. 
Once, when he became truculent, 
they sent him to Coventry— 
(perhaps he was lucky to escape 
a prefects’ beating)—and the 
treatment so tamed him that 
after a day of it he apologised. 
Throughout he seems to have 
been genuinely puzzled by the 
happy and easy relationship 
between Britons and Cretans, 
contrasting it with the extremely 
unhappy and uneasy relationship 
existing between his own coun- 
trymen and the inhabitants of 
the island. If he has ever 
found the answer to that 
question, he will have gone 
some way towards solving the 
larger problem of Germany in 
the world. 


1 *Tll Met by Moonlight.’ By W. Stanley Moss. (Harrap.) 
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